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D BY THE 
S OF AMERICA 


GENERAL LEGISLATIVE MATTERS CONCERNING THE 
NAVAJO TRIBE OF INDIANS 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 29, 1960 


U.S. Coneress, 
Jotmnt CoMMITTEE ON Navaso-Hoprt 
Inp1an ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 3 p.m., pursuant to call, Hon. Clinton P. 
Anderson (chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Anderson and Bible and Representative Udall. 

Present. also: Orren Beatty, secretary to Representative Udall; 
John L. Taylor, consultant on territorial and Indian affairs, House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs; James H. Gamble, pro- 
fessional staff member, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs; Ted Kazy, assistant to Senator Goldwater. 

For visiting Navajos: Paul Jones, Chairman, Navajo Tribe Coun- 
cil; Mrs. Annie Wauneka, Ned Hatathli, Howard Sorrell, Hoska 
Cronemeyer, and Ed Plummer, accompanied by Norman M. Littell 
and Charles J. Alexander, tribal attorneys. 

Senator Anperson. This is a meeting of the Navajo-Hopi Re- 
habilitation Committee; and we, here, who are in the Congress, are 
happy that we have several members of the Navajo Tribe to meet 
with us in Washington. I hope that we will continue to get out and 
visit the members of the tribe out on the reservation. I think it prob- 
ably does us more good. But at the same time, I think it is very 
worthwhile that we have a chance to meet here with the Navajos 
occasionally. 

The members of the joint committee include Senator Bible, who 
is attending this meeting; Senator Goldwater, who is detained and 
not able to attend, but who has sent Ted Kazy along to represent 
him; Congressman Udall, who is attending; Congressman Leroy An- 
derson, who could not attend; and Congressman Berry, who thought 
he would be here, but I understand now finds it impossible to at- 
tend. 

A few weeks ago, I learned that Paul Jones was planning to come 
to Washington, and I thought it advisable to ask him to bring along 
some of his colleagues on the Navajo Tribal Council, so that we might 
“all a meeting of this joint committee and have an opportunity to 
visit and discuss Navajo problems. 

Last November 3, Congressman Udall and I, along with Jim 
Gamble of the committee staff, visited Window Rock. We spent a 
very profitable day listening to the deliberations of the tribal coun- 
cil, and hearing first hand some of the things the tribe is attempting 
to accomplish. 
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Because of our schedule, Congressman Udall and I could not stay 
beyond that 1 day, but Mr. Gamble remained for 3 or 4 days and in 
that time talked with many of the people who are on the tribal council 
and in official positions on the reservation. 

During our November visit Chairman Jones made a statement to the 
joint committee members setting forth the accomplishments under 
the long-range Navajo-Hopi Act and submitted to us problems en- 
countered by the tribe that may only be resolved through the enact- 
ment of legislation by the Congress. Because of the informality of 
our visit, the proceedings were not published, but I think, in view of 
the fact that we are having this meeting transcribed, that it would 
be helpful and informative to include Mr. Jones’ statement, together 
with the joint report and recommendations of the Navajo Tribe and 
Navajo Agency before the Joint Committee on Navajo-Hopi Admin- 
istration, November 3, 1959. 

The material referred to is included in the appendix.) 

enator Anperson. If you do not mind, we are going through that 
transcript, and if there are additional statements that ought to go into 
it, we will incorporate them in today’s transcript as a sort of appendix. 

Mr. Jones. Very well. 

Senator Anpgerson. Congressman Udall and I have introduced in 
the House and Senate a number of bills relating to the Navajo Tribe. 
Specifically, we are attempting to obtain 99-year leasing authority on 
the reservation; additional authority for the tribe to dispose of its fee 
simple lands; transfer of the irrigation project works to the tribe; and 
conveyance of surplus Federal school land to the tribe at Crownpoint, 
N. Mex. The Senate has already passed the Navajo irrigation project 
bill. 

And I might say that Senator Goldwater has always been extremely 
cooperative on these, and I am sure he would join in any of these 
things you desire us to do. His effort and work will be with us. 

In addition to those items, I have recently sponsored S. 2878, a bill 
that would resolve a very complex land problem that has existed for 
many years in the southeastern portion of the reservation. 

These are just some of the things that will be coming before the 
House and Senate Committees on Interior and Insular Alsien during 
this session, and I felt that Senator Bible and some of the other mem- 
bers of this committee who had not had an opportunity to participate 
in our earlier meetings would find it profiabile to hear from the 
Navajos themselves what it is they need in order to continue the steady 
progress they have been making since 1950. 

Now, Mr. Jones, I think it might be helpful if we turn the meet- 
ing over to you and let you present to the joint committee any- 
thing that you desire. Then if you desire to have Mr. Littell or Mr. 
Alexander make a statement as to legal matters, we would be glad to 
have that, and I do hope that the representative from the House com- 
mittee will just chip in at any time he desires and add his comments. 

Mr. Jones. Senator, and members of the committee, we have, as you 
recall, discussed this particular need of our reviving the rehabilitation 

rogram, which has been in force now up to the end of June, for the 
ast 10 years, which has provided for certain rehabilitation for the 
Navajos and on certain subjects, and we feel that we have begun 
something that we thought maybe we should continue. 
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To that end, we have agreed to make such a request to the Congress, 
to the committee here, along the line that by far the most outstanding, 
I believe, is the continued expansion of educational facilities on the 
Navajo reservation. 

I was somewhat disheartened yesterday when one of the Members 
of Congress told me that the program of tripling the budget came out 
in such a way that it meant a cut in the further expansion of educa- 
tional facilities on the Navajo reservation; not only that, but on gen- 
eral education of Indians over the various Indian reservations. 

We feel that the need of that is still great on the reservation, since 
no plan is made to take care of the yearly increases of population. 

Several years ago, we thought we had the program to such a point 
that all of our children would be provided for. But then with the 
general increases of population of children, with a 6-year-old coming 
in to go to school, we found no place for him. This year we have, for 
fiscal year 1961, not enough room for very close to 5,000 children of 
school age. 

The need for that is tremendous. While we have facilities coming 
from the States in which we live, and we hope Utah will be included 
later on, in Arizona as well as New Mexico the children are beginning 
to go to the various public schools available to them; more so in New 
Mexico than in any other State, so far. 

We are very much in the spirit of cooperating with what has been 
made available to us on the principle of non-Indian children attending 
these schools, as well as non-Navajos. They may be Indians, but: they 
are non-Navajos. So the language problem, as far as their learning, 
in order to get along together—they have to speak the one language, 
namely, the English language. So where we have had boarding 
schools only housing the one tribe, it is hard for them to get away from 
the Navajo tongue and speak any other language. But in this way they 
just have to get along with the one language, and in this case the 
English language is very helpful in obtaining the education so needed 
on the Navajo reservation. 

Senator Anperson. May I stop you there and ask: Is there any 
difference of 0; inion among the Navajos themselves as to whether they 
like this program ? , 

T have said many times I think it is an extremely good program, and 
I wanted to be sure that the tribe itself agrees that it is a good program. 
I assumed you were speaking for yourself and also as chairman of the 
tribe when you commend this program. 

Mr. Jones. Yes,sir. I am speaking for the tribe as a whole. 

Now, there are expressions from the parents’ side that they would 
like to have the children educated nearer the home. Certainly when 
the child has just entered school, in the tender years of his school 
life, he should be. But as they grow older, since we do not have the 
integrated schools that the public schools have, we just have to make 
provision sooner or later. So we have now established peripheral town 
dormitories to where they go to the publie schools. That we have it in 
Flagstaff, and for the Navajo we had it in Albuquerque. And as it 
spreads out, it has been a good thing for the Navajo people. 

But of course, not all people see things the same way as to good 
things. There are always some that are dissatisfied. But the ma- 
jority I think agree with that. So we are for it. 
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I was surprised to hear one of our southern Senators who drove 
through Albuquerque coming back with the statement, “You are run- 
ning a segregated school in Albuquerque. You are bothering us in 
the Southern States, and you are doing the same thing in Albuquer- 
que.” 

He had reference to these Navajo Indian boarding schools over 
there, where the Government is running a Federal school for the 
Indians. 

On the other hand, we have other problems. I believe amply pro- 
vided is the health problem. We are spreading that out right along. 
While we do not have our people generally close enough to medical 
facilities in some areas, nev ertheless it is lots better than what it has 
been several years ago. 

We have a big hospital being erected at Shiprock, which will be 
opened within the next month. It will be open to Navajos and other 
Indians in the Gallup area. We had one opened recently in Tuba 
City, in the western part. The northwestern part is not well provided 
for, but intimately nearby are clinics being established by the Public 
Health Service, so that they can be made available. 

The Government is helping provide little funds to one group, the 
Seventh Day Adventists, in the Monument Valley, for a hospital, 
and since the Government has not funds to provide the necessary 
health facilities in that area, they are helping to establish a hospital 
in that area. 

But of course, the need as it arises is something hard for us to get 
hold of. In these border town areas, that Nayajos are drifting to, 
when they come to need medical care, there is nothing available to 
them in those areas, and they either have to return to the reservation 
to get that service or pay for it in these border town areas, with which 
lies a great difficulty. 

As far as our communication services are concerned, that is coming 
along fairly well, thanks to Senators Anderson and Udall, for having 
had that bill passed which will permit us to have an access road across 
the Navajo Reservation, Routes 1 and 3. Route 3 is completed, with 
the exception of here and there widening being necessary, so that the 
State will maintain it; and then Route 1 is being worke right along. 
It is our hope that that will be completed within the next 2 years. 

Other than that, we have various problems which we are discuss- 
ing at the present "time—like, for instance, sanitation. We are ask- 
ing for a portion of what Congress had appropriated—over a million 
dollars—for that purpose where some of the Indian tribes have 
availed themselves, particularly the Zuni, in our area. We have our 
Public Health Service engineers. They have started a survey in sev- 
eral communities on the Navajo Reservation. I asked that question 
yesterday of one of our Congressmen and he told me that it could 
92 on a matching basis as far as funds were concerned, or contributed 

labor, or whatever might be agreed to, to make that possible. That is 
one of our needs; the . development of water and sanitary conditions. 
And that is being undertaken at the present time. 

Representative Upaty. Paul, do I understand you do not have any 
projects under the Indian sanitation bill going? 

Mr. Jones. No. 

Representative Upaty. We have several in Arizona. 
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Mr. Jones. The Public Health Service just indicated to me before 
I left that we will have Shiprock fully engineered and surveyed 
within a 6-month period, and we have asked for Tuba City and also 
for Kayenta. 

Representative Upatxi. I always thought when we were contem- 
plating this legislation you had just the types of communities that 
would be eligible, where you should go forward with these programs, 
and I certainly would like to see the Navajos get full benefit and full 
participation in the Indian sanitation bill. I think it is a good piece 
of legislation. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. That, in general, will be my statement; and I 
would like to ask Mr. Littell to supplement what I did not cover. 

Mr. Lirrett. Well, you covered very wisely and very well the main 
things, here, and I am on the slightly more concrete, lower level of 
the pending legislation, which we have discussed with you, Jim, Clint, 
and Stewart, from time to time. We have not had the pleasure of 
taking Senator Bible in on these discussions. 

As you know, the 99-year lease bill which you mentioned is really 
an open sesame to the reservation that would unlock the possibilities 
of development on the reservation to a degree which I think is not 
fully conceived of. There is some irony in the fact that we raised 
this in the Navajo land 3 years ago, and the Palm Springs Indians 
are the first ones to pick up the ball and make a touchdown. They 
got into the General Leasing Act last year. 

Senator Bible, the lands of the Navajo Reservation, which may or 
may not have been laid out on the map, are the largest block of 
Indian lands in the United States. They are as big as West Virginia. 
It is 16 million acres. In some areas it is rather a wilderness area. 
And it is tribal land. One of the things in bringing the Navajos to 
a way of life with a reasonable consistency with the economic and 
social life of the people around is to introduce a relatively light 
private ownership. The tribe does not want to sell its lands, but the 
99-year lease which has found traditional sanction in the common 
law and in the experience of our Anglo-Saxon legal procedure offers 
a way out, and the Navajos, after discussing it and debating it in 
council meetings, voted for it; that if they could have 99-year leases 
for business and commercial purposes, the young Navajos that are 
coming back from education and from the Army and other outside 
world activities, who are not content with life in the hogan as it 
traditionally has been, would be offered ways and means of estab- 
lishing places on the reservation—both homes and businesses. 

Secondly, it would offer industry basic security, because industry 
cannot finance on short-term leases on land that is not owned, but they 
can finance on a 99-year lease. 

I think we are all clear on the merits of this and do not need to dwell 
on it, except that it passed the Senate and somehow got held up in 
the House. 

Do I understand, Stewart, that this is reasonably sure this year? 

Representative Upatu. Where you used the football figure of speech 
a moment ago, if you will just sit tight, we are going to pull a bootleg 
play and run across for a touchdown, I hope. The monkey is on my 
back, and I am going to do my best to get it off as soon as possible. 
That is one of two bills or three bills that I have put high priority 
on, and I hope it will be on the next schedule for hearings and action. 
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Mr. Lirreti. Excellent. It just adds the Navajo Reservation after 
the Palm Springs. It ought to be very simple. 

Now, that ties in to the second point which Senator Anderson men- 
tioned, an amendment to the Rehabilitation Act which would allow 
the tribe to deed tribal lands to corporations, tribal corporations, or 
municipal corporations. 

There is one noticeable lack in the reservation: Why is it you go to 
Flagstaff and Albuquerque and those places? Is it because they are 
attractive places to go? Nobody is going to invest on the reserva- 
tion that cannot own anything. If, in addition to the 99-year lease, 
they had this provision allowing the tribe to set up a municipal cor- 
poration and give the land to that municipal corporation, like Ship- 
rock, you would have the nucleus of a town, with all the training and 
experience that go with it. 

In other words, they would learn to come to grips with the utility 
problem, with the sewage problem, with the management problem on 
a local level rather than on a wholesale tribal level, and you would 
begin to have towns forming in the traditional pattern of New Mexico 
and Arizona; the thought being to lay the way open for the Navajos 
to live like the rest of us. 

Representative Upatu. May I interrupt there to stress one other 
point ? 

My interest in this was aroused by our meeting in November at 
Window Rock, and I did some research with the Federal Housing 
Authority people. I think the thing we need to accompany such a 
program of that kind is to, if we can, make the Indian people eligible 
for housing loans, so that we can get on Indian reservations the same 
type of housing development. 

Now, the key problem—and I am sure you are ahead of me; you 
have been into this more than I have—is that I find that of course the 
present housing legislation is geared to the fact that the individual 
owns a tract of land. 

Mr. Lirrett. Stewart, let me save you some time. I have cleared 
this problem. 

Representative Upaty. And I think maybe if you have legislation, 
I would be delighted to have it. What we need is an amendment which 
will either make a tribe eligible, so that they can look to the tribe, or 
some method whereby, without getting away from the Indian method 
of landownership, you people can qualify and be just as eligible as 
people off the reservation for the FHA and our general housing 
program. 

Mr. Lirretzi. That is done, Stewart. We have been through this 
hassle, and the last conversation was with the General Counsel of 
FHA, who had proposed to Jim Gamble certain amendments, and he 
now agrees, after our discussion, that these amendments are not nec- 
essary ; that if you get this 99-year bill done, they will issue these FHA 
loans for individual Navajos on the basis of 99-year leases. 

Representative Upatu. Good. That is what I wanted to get. 

Mr. Lirreti. Now, in the next Congress we may bring to you this 
preference amendment. I do not wish to complicate the 99-year 
amendments with it now, for fear of endangering the legislation. 
We would like to suggest. to you gentlemen on the Hill that you give 
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the tribe the preference right to purchase back the property in the 
event of default, so that it does not go to a total stranger, and we can 
get it back into the hands of the Navajo if the tribe wants to. 

Representative Upaty. That would be simple. 

Mr. Lirretxi. I hope you will agree with me—I think Jim was of 
this opinion, and I think he discussed it with Senator Anderson. We 
think it would not. be wise in this short Congress to try to get that 
refinement. Besides, there are no loans outstanding. It will take a 
year or two before you get them outstanding. 

Representative Upaty. But my thought is that as to our Indian 

ple—and I am sure we have the sympathy here in Congress, and 
do not see any reason why we should not get it down—is that with 
all these various housing programs, if we have to change our laws, 
we will amend them so that they are eligible. You have, for instance, 
your rental housing programs, your housing for the elderly program, 
and all these different programs, and ultimately we should work it 
so that your people, Paul, in their communities, are just as eligible 
as they are a few miles away off the reservation. 

Mr. Lrrreti. That is right. That is what we are working toward. 
And I think another amendment in the next Congress that we might 
bring to you is an amendment to the Veterans Act. I think to give 
the veterans the same thing, we need some little language there. 
That is deficient. 

Representative Upatx. Let us dig into that. You can do it, and we 
will, too. 

Mr. Lrrreti. I would be glad to do it for this Congress, if you so 
desire. But we thought we have waited so long for these things that 
we are discussing in the order in which Clint raised them, that we 
hope we can get through this simple program without controversy. 

Now, Clint, we have dropped that section 5, that controversial 
thing, over the constitution and balance of power between the Secre- 
tary and the tribe. We have reached the conclusion from experience : 
Why argue about it academically, when the tribe is getting and exer- 
cising the powers as rapidly as they can assimilate them. 

Senator Anperson. I think that is so. 

Mr. Lrrrerz. And you gentlemen are in close touch. You know 
what we are doing and what the tribe is doing. Why argue about it? 
We will adopt a set of bylaws to control procedures and the authority 
of the Chairman and the authority of the Advisory Committee, and 
we will get to that as a procedural matter. But we dropped that 
controversial matter about the constitution, because the Bureau is 
against it. And they have some valid arguments about it. 

If we get the 99-year lease, we can get the power to convey this 
land, if the tribe wants to—it is always in the democratic control of 
the tribal council. Then you can begin to set up towns and municipal- 
ities, in conjunction with which you can have individual ownership of 
homes, individual ownership of businesses, and capitalize on those 
boomtowns that are arising from your oil and uranium developments 
and the new timber sawmills. 

An aspect of that, too, is that the tribe should have—and this is 
hardly worth while spending time on, because it is so elementary— 
the right to sell or exchange those lands which it has bought in fee 
and is paying taxes on just like you or I would. They have the 
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Sargent Ranch, for example. Maybe they could get a piece next to 
Sargent Ranch by selling a piece over here and getting this piece 
here. That is in these amendments that you gentlemen have. I do 
not think we have ever had an argument about that. 

Senator Bratz. Mr. Chairman, may I just interrupt for a second? 

I must leave, and I am going to try to get back. 

But No. 1, I welcome this opportunity of being here and meeting 
you personally. I have a very warm spot in my heart for the Navajos. 
I have gotten to know them fairly well in Nevada, because of the many 


Navajos that come up to the Stewart Indian School. They go to the~ 


public school there, and they certainly do very, very well. I spoke 
in front of the Stewart Indian School in this fall session, and it was 
a real thrill to me to have a great number of your Navajo youth come 
around and shake hands afterward and tell me how they ae being 
in our Carson City public schools. I think this is an excellent answer 
to the statement that you were making from one of our southern 
friends that was going through Albuquerque. 

But I wanted to more particularly say this. My leader in these 
problems you have is this man right on my right, Senator Anderson. 
If he tells me this is good for the Navajos, this is good for me. He 
leads me not only in this particular field ; he leads me in a lot of others. 
But he has done great, great good and a great amount of fine work 
in this field. 

This pattern that we have, on which you are commenting, comes 
close to me. We are going to get into this leasing problem insofar as 
our Paiute Indians are concerned in a very short time. We have 
some assets there held in tribal ownership that are going to be valu- 
able if properly opened up. So I am going to watch this with a great 
deal of interest. It is too restrictive now, and somewhere along the 
way it is going to have to be broadened. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lirrevx. Well, the irrigation projects I do not think need dis- 
cussing. We have discussed that so many times in the past that I 
understand that is—where is Jim? I do not know the extent to which 
that has been discussed with you, but I thought he had cleared this. 

Who has these pictures, Charles? Have you ever had a chance to 
see them, Clint? These are the transfer, not the main irrigation 
projects. I am not talking about Shiprock. 

Senator Anprerson. That is coming along in good shape. I mean 
the transfer is. 

Mr. Lirreti. The transfer is. 

Mr. Jones. The transfer of the irrigation project on the Navajo 
Reservation, on which we raised the question that a lot of the funds 
had been appropriated and spent by the Department, by the Bureau, 
without information or approval to the Navajo Tribe. Here is one 
that was made available. This is irrigation. Here is a dam that 
would have irrigated land toward the south of it. We never had 
enough water to as it, and so that is the way it looks. 

Mr. Lirre... Some are in pretty bad shape. 

Mr. Jones. This was in Shiprock, where they pumped the water 
up. There is the same man doing his farming here. 

But on the other hand, I want you to see some of the antiquated, 
useless projects on which we are asked to pay $1,700,000. Those are 
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pictures of some of them. They are useless. They have been used 

at one time, but they are now no longer usable. If you care to look 

at them, there are explanations on all of them. 

‘ Mr. Lirrett. We do not need to go into the detail, if you have it in 
and. 

Senator AnpEerson. We could have probably done it on a little bet- 
ter basis than the Navajos now want to do it, but I think you are wise 
in doing that. 

Mr. Gampte. The cancellation order has been before this committee 
now about 2 weeks, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lirrety. Not to downgrade the properties, but to show you as 
realistically as we could in the limited time allowed that there is some 
rough stuff here. 

Senator Anperson. We think that justice would be done by arrang- 
ing this in this way, and we are going to do our very best to see that it 
gets along very shortly. 

Mr. Lirrevi. That is just fine. And we can pass that point and 
save time. 

The Crownpoint lands involve a little piece of land, and the tribe 
has gradually gone along with the idea of taking it in fee and paying 
taxes on it, which takes the curse off of the opposition up here, as I 
understand it. It is only, I think, 85 acres, on which some school 
property stands, and that falls also into the category of a much broader 
acreage of submarginal land in the bill to which you referred, 2878, 
in which you and Jim and Stewart apparently reached the very wise 
conclusion that this submarginal land had best be for the tribe; and the 
tribe, as you know, passed a resolution that they are glad to pay taxes 
on it and take it in fee, to relieve the pressures. And also there is a 
27,000-acre piece added to it. It comes to 248, does it not? 

Mr. Gamsie. 248,240. 

Mr. Lirreti. Jim knows this, and it was a fine thing you brought 
him out there, because he was able to brief himself. The tribe was 
very grateful to all of you. 

Representative Upanu. I was afraid the tribe was going to hire him 
away. 

Senator Anperson. We can hold that club over them, that there is 
always one bill that has not come out of committee yet. 

But I do want to say I appreciate very much the nice way in which 
the tribe went about it, making sure that Jim Gamble could bring back 
to the Congress a full understanding of these problems. It is the 
hardest thing in the world to try to negotiate when you are two or 
three thousand miles away. 

When he could visit there with you and find out what it was you 
wanted and then say, “This looks to be agreeabie to everybody,” then 
we can start checking with the Department and say, “Are you going 
to stay on the road, and are you going to stay on the road?” And 

retty soon we had legislation it looked as if we could pass. That is 
ne. 

As a matter of fact, there is a bill before the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs that a lot of people are very much in- 
terested in. It is not an Indian bill. And it is never going to pass, 
ene because nobody took the time in the beginning to find out 
if you could bring people together. Now, they have all taken their 
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positions, and we had a meeting a day or two ago, and one man stood 
up and said, “I don’t care what you do, you will never pass your 
bill.” You know people are not going to get together in that way. 

This has been a much more pleasant arrangement, and we are glad 
it is working out well. 

Mr. Lirrett. I have heard expressions of appreciation. These men 
are not speaking up, but if they did, they would tell you how much 
they appreciate the constructive work of your committee in sending 
Jim out and leaving him to brief up the facts, because a great many 
have expressed their appreciation of that fine work. And any time 
you can do it, they want you back. 

Is that not right? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. Do you have anything from the resources com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Hatatuir. Yes. I do not know if this is the proper time to 
mention it, but I was kind of concerned about this Shiprock construc- 
tion and the Hogback area. Two or three years ago we had as I 
understand it quite a program laid out by the Bureau, that they were 
going to construct 9,000 acres of that virgin land in the Hogback area 
for the trainees that we have. The tribe has a training program up 
there. We appropriate something like $130,000 a year to train these 
Navajo people who are interested in farming. And this is the second 
year we have had that program, or rather the third year, because it 
is a 2-year program, and we have graduates from last May. And 
we have an agreement. It is verbal. They do not have any records 
of it, but there is a verbal agreement with the Bureau that they would 
have lands available for our graduates whenever we turn them out. 
And out of the 11 that we graduated last May, only 2 of them so far 
have gotten assignments, land assignments, and 5 of them are pending. 

Then we will probably have another 10 or 11 graduates this spring. 
For those I understand we will not have any lands available. 

Now, I have been inquiring about the requests for appropriations, 
and as I understand it now, there are no moneys authorized for irriga- 
tion construction this year to get lands available for these graduates 
from our training program. I am just wondering what help you 
people could give us on that. Mayhe the hearings on appropriations 
have already been completed. I do not know. 

Senator Anprerson. No. The Senate committees are working 
faster than last year, and the House committees are quite a bit ahead 
of what they were, but I do not think they have finished their hearings 
either in the Senate or the House. 

Mr. Lirrexy. I thought he was going to talk about the Shiprock 
project. If you got that Shiprock project, you would have openings 
for some of these. In the meantime, of course, they sit around and 
twiddle their thumbs, but 

Senator Anperson. Jim, do you have any information on this one? 
This Hogback matter is one I am not familiar with. 

Mr. Gamete. I have no information. As a matter of fact, this is 
the first time I have heard about it. 

Senator Anperson. If you can work up a little memorandum on this, 
we will begin to see what we can do. 

Mr. Hararutt. You are familiar with our training program at 
Shiprock ? 
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Senator Anperson. Yes, but I was not familiar with the fact that 
you wanted some land and had not obtained it. 

Mr. Lirrect. And, Ned, may I point out to you that there are a lot 
of Bureau employees—and I do not know what the number are—on 
these irrigation projects for which the tribe is paying, and the theory 
was when you transferred these projects, that the tribal people would 
take that over. 

Mr. Hararuut. That is right. 

Mr. Lirretx. It is about $200,000 a year, as I understand. 

Senator Anpverson. That is not quite the same as the Hogback, 
though, is it? 

Mr. Lirrety. No, but it is the place for these people to work, Clint, 
I thought. 

Mr. Hararuut. That is under this transfer. 

Mr. Gampte. The regular training program is part and parcel along 
with the transfer ; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Lirrety. Well, it is a related subject. It is the use of lands and 
how to farm. And here are these projects that are being handed 
over, in which Bureau employees are now still managing to the extent 
of between $100,000 and $200,000 a year. They fought like the 
dickens, and there was quite a struggle in Interior to make a provi- 
sion that they could recapture these projects. I mean, these we have 
pictures of here, you see. 

Tf the tribe did not manage them quite rightly, they wanted these 
jobs held intact. This is human nature. There is nothing evil about 
it. It is just a fact of life. But I say the tribe should move in on 
those jobs. That is what was promised when BIA said, “You pay the 
bill while we train Navajos.” That was right, was it not, Ned ? 

Mr. Hartaruut. That is right. That is what we understood. 

Mr. Lirrett. And while it is not like having a piece of land, Clint, 
the training in this irrigation business is so closely related that I think 
the Navajo graduates ought to be moved in there. You ought to look 
over all the payroll of the Bureau and let them transfer them some 
place else or do what they do with them. 

Mr. Gams te. It also has a relationship to the Shiprock project. 

Mr. Lirretzi. Then the other big outlet for future graduates: We 
understand there is a controversy in the House over the Shiprock 
project. 

Senator Anperson. I would have to ask Stewart about. that. 

Representative Upati. Well, we do not have any deep controversy 
yet that has developed. There is a hitch or two, I think, Norman, but 
I would not say that it is in too bad shape. 

Mr. Lirrett. Paul wrote a letter from the last council meeting to 
Chairman Aspinall, and got a nice letter back saying he had not held 
hearings. We wanted him to hold hearings. He said he had not 
held hearings because there was some backlash in New Mexico. 

Senator Anprerson. I think that is a very pleasant way to put it, 
since the backlash was in Colorado. But the actual fact is that the 
State of Colorado suggested that the Navajo irrigation project be held 
up until-there was agreement with New Mexico on how the bill could 
be amended to protect Colorado’s interests what they regarded as 
adequately. 

One of the amendments was that no more than so many acre feet of 
water would ever be given to an Indian project. 
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I have the amendments down in my office, if anybody wants to see 
it. I objected to that, not on the grounds that the Indians wanted 
more land or more water than that, but on the ground that the com- 
pact says that each State shall decide how it wants to use its own 
water. 

Mr. Lirrety. Right. 

Senator Anperson. And I could not see a requirement written into 
the bill, written into the situation by other legislation 

Mr. Lirrett. Which restricts the power of the State. 

Senator ANperson. Well, which reforms the contract without the 
consent of the people who entered into the compact or allowing them 
to decide to negotiate a new compact; because when you say that no 
more than 500,000 acre-feet shall ever be devoted to Indian land, that 
is done only on the theory that when you put more water than that, 
the court might follow the decision in the Winters case and as a re- 
sult of that decision decide that the white people would not get any 
water and the Indians would get it all. I think that is a rather fan- 
tastic view of the situation, and I have so written the Governor of 
Colorado. . 

Secondly, there are a great many amendments suggested, also sug- 
gested by Mr. Sparks, who was the commissioner from Colorado. 
Now, it happens that the State of Colorado is going to want to get 
some appropriation money for Curicanti Dam. I think it would be 
about the same to suggest that Colorado never ask for more money for 
Curicanti Dam until they sign an agreement that no more than so 
many acres would be used by white people. They would not agree 
to that at all, and should not be asked to—from which I concluded 
there must be some misunderstanding on the whole situation. 

The important thing, I think, is for Mr. Aspinall to agree to hold 
hearings. 

Mr. Lirret.. Well, for your information, there is a meeting of the 
Upper Colorado River Commission, or some segments of it—I never 

‘an keep track of the organizational structure—in Santa Fe Monday 
and Tuesday. And Paul expects to be there, and Larry Davis will 
be there, and I am sending Larry this letter with the specific names 
of Bliss and whoever those fellows are— 

Senator AnpErson. Steve Reynolds. 

Mr. Lirrreti.. And Coury. And they have always been strong sup- 
porters, as you know. So I think your analysis is absolutely correct 
that the trouble is over in Colorado. 





But we will get letters or telegrams sent in to Aspinall from these’ 


very same fellows who are on record as saying that Paul is holding 
it up. 

Senator Anprrson. Well, Mr. Coury came in here and talked to 
me about it and asked me what I thought of the Colorado amendments. 
And I told him very frankly that I saw no way that I could agree 
to an amendment that said one State had any right to say how another 
State should utilize its water. 

Furthermore, there is the provision in there that there can be only 
so many feet of diversion out of the river in the State of New Mexico. 
Colorado has already diverted a fair amount of water in the Big 
Thompson project, alone, and will divert a lot of other water. And 
we raised no question about that. 
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I do think if you are diverting water out of the area, you ought 
to take a little less out of the stream if there is going to be no return 
flow, than if there was to be return flow. You ought to put back, 
where it goes into the State of Arizona, about as much water as the 
State of Arizona would expect to come back if there had been a normal 
diversion, with irrigation along the river and the resulting return 
flow. If you are going to take the water over and move it into the 
Rio Grande, I thought there ought to be a limitation on total use 
that would be somewhat smaller than the 850,000 feet guaranteed to 
us under the compact. 

But just as the State of Arizona does not want any help from us 
on how it is going to use its water, and just as California would 
bitterly resent any help from us on how it is to use its water, since 
it is diverting most of its flow of the Colorado River over to the Los 
Angeles area, I do not know why they should tell us how to handle 
our water in our State. 

And therefore I say that unless there is a change in the Colorado 
attitude, it is a pretty hopeless prospect; because Mr. Aspinall may 
feel that he will not have any hearings until New Mexico has agreed 
to Colorado’s terms. 

I hope that we will have hearings, anyhow, and I hope the Speaker 
is willing to intercede, because this is not a normal legislative 
procedure. 

Mr. Lrrreci. I would not think so. 

Senator Anperson. The State of Colorado has had twice the 
pleasure of having the Arkansas Frying Pan project passed by the 
Senate of the United States without a dissenting vote. Now, that is 
a diversion out of the Colorado irrigation areas into another river 
area entirely. I helped with the bill on the floor twice. I never sug- 
gested to the State of Colorado we would not hold hearings on the 
Arkansas Frying Pan project until Colorado agreed to the Navajo 
Indian irrigation project, because that is rough treatment. 

And I am just hopeful that the House will take a very tolerant atti- 
tude on it, and I think Stewart will be able to be very useful on that 
situation over there. Thus far, however, they have not been able to 
persuade Mr. Aspinall that a hearing should be held, even though 
the Senate passed the bill fairly early in the last session. 

Mr. Lirrect. He had been very helpful and very reasonable on 
many other things, but this is a thing apart, apparently. 

Senator Anperson. Now, some of the Colorado reservations, which 
I did not like at first reading, I like a little better after I have studied 
them for a while. If they mean what I think they mean, I think we 
can restate what I think they mean very easily and perhaps agree to 
them. The thing that I do object to is that I do not believe we should 
pass legislation after the compact has been signed that says there 
shall never be more than 500,000-acre-feet of water used on any 
Indian land in the State of New Mexico, because if the Navajos con- 
tinue to get rich and continue to buy land, they may own the whole 
State after a while, and therefore they could have what they wanted 
out of that water. That is an absurd point of view, perhaps, but I 
am only saying that you should not try to predict what the future 
landownership pattern of New Mexico is going to be. 
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If we had decided 40 years ago that we would divide this water up, 
when the Navajos were in a period of diminishing return on their 
livestock and their population was not increasing and they needed 
very little irrigated land because they had very poor prospects and 
might be wanting to move on to California or someplace else, we 
might have said that no more than 100,000 acre-feet would ever be 
used for Indians. If we had, it would have been a very bad position 
to take, because the passing of the intervening years has made it 
desirable to allot at least 550,000 acre-feet out of our 800,000 acre-feet 
to a Navajo project. 

Nobody knows what the next 50 years is going to bring, so do not 
let us put a ceiling on it that we cannot live with. This 1s my only 

oint. 
: Mr. Lirrett. What was the Colorado reservation? It was to re- 
serve how much? 

Senator Anperson. Jim, would you call the office and ask them to 
send the Colorado reservations? It is a letter from Governor 
McNichol. 

Mrs. Wauneka, in the meantime do you want to say something about 
the health committee’s work ? 

Mrs. Wauneka. Mr. Chairman, I think I will say very little, since 
Mr. Jones has covered most of it, and I believe you have some state- 
ments that were presented to you at this particular meeting at 
Window Rock. 

While I was here, I discussed some of the problems with Dr. Shaw 
at our dinner here Wednesday night, which I did not realize that was 
existing as far as housing was concerned. This 200-bed hospital that 
should be completed in a little over a year is under construction now. 
He informed me that at the time of discussing this construction in 
Gallup—and of course the housing part was also discussed with the 
chamber of commerce there and responsible people in Gallup—they 
have promised Public Health that they would build a house. But 
now they have reversed it. ‘If they are going to build houses, that 
means that the employees should purchase the houses. That is the 
only way they can supply some houses. 

So Dr. Shaw was very much discouraged and called our attention 
to this, and asked us if the tribe, Mr. Jones, would convince these 
people around Gallup whether they could help build houses as they 
promised in the first place. That is the problem that we have right 
now. And of course they are all ready to submit their budget. And 
I believe that needs to be considered. 

And we also have some problems about Shiprock on the same thing, 
housing. So during the alent discussion, I believe that should be 
seriously considered. 

And one bill that we are awfully happy about is the sanitation bill, 
which has passed and is making some of these things available that 
can be enjoyed by our Indians when we get our projects up. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Shaw’s discussion, a million dollars in this year’s budget 
was just starting the program, what we call scratch. But when we 
get our projects up, I think we ought to at least get something like 
$3 million for 1961, and we will be really getting some projects going. 

Those are the problems that we have discussed so far. And other 
than that, I think we are making progress. 
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We all know that we just cannot throw money out like this, but 
we have to show that we are making improvement, and I think we are 
making improvement, Senator, and Congressman Udall, and the rest 
of you. We need your backing. 

Mr. Lrrretx. Annie, did you not run into a problem on relief, too? 
I wish you would speak of that. 

Mrs. Wauneka. Thank you, Mr. Littell, for reminding me. 

Did a letter get on your desk, or at least a copy of a letter, from 
Health and Welfare and Education ? 

Mr. Larretx. I have not seen it yet; not this morning. 

Mrs. Wauneka. That was also brought to my attention. Mr. Hil- 
dreth, who is the head of the State of Arizona Welfare Department, 
has presented its budget to the legislature there, and , of course, about 
80 percent of the Federal agency—the legislature told them that 
was not their responsibility at all. That was not under their jurisdic- 
tion. So they wrote to Education, Health, and Welfare up here to 
see if they can make some kind of—if they can find some kind of a 
solution to help our Indians in Arizona. So that has also become a 
problem. 

So I have asked the people in Indian health who are dealing with 
welfare to present that copy of the letter to Mr. Littell. 

Mr. Bearry. Is this for disabled ? 

Mrs. Wauneka. Dependent children and old-age and disabled. 
They have no program for the health of the disabled. That they do 
not have. 

Mr. Berarry. I read where he made the request for the matching 
funds and did not get a very favorable reception. 

Mrs. Wauneka. No. So we have that problem, too. 

Mr. Lirrett. Could I ask Charles to put that in the legal context? 

Representative Upatt. May I say in this connection: We have some 
very great problems with our legislature. I suspect they are less 
sympathetic. In the last conference we had, Dean Burch, repre- 
senting Senator Goldwater, spoke, and a big story blossomed out in 
the press that people running the State legislature are not very sym- 
pathetic with Indian problems. But, I think, one thing that would 
be extremely interesting to us, and we can pass it on to Hildreth, is 
to contrast what New Mexico has done against what Arizona has 
done, provided, as I am assuming, that what New Mexico has done is 
much more favorable. And, Norman, I think this is something we 
ought to look into. If you people could gather some information it 
= be most helpful, and we could stick our necks out a little bit 
on this. 

But the Arizona Legislature has taken the view that they are not 
going to provide any leadership or necessary matching of even admin- 
istrative funds in order to get these programs going, really, because 
some of these people are fearful if they undertake burden A, some- 
body will come along next year and ask them to assume burden B, 
which would be heavier, plus the fact that some of these people simply 
= the view that Indian reservations are not part of the State of 
Arizona, 

Senator Anperson. I wonder if I could go back to this water proj- 
ect for just a minute, now. 

50993—60-—-3 
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The original language of the act, as passed by the Congress and 
signed by the President, in section 2 says: 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Act of April 1956, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to construct, operate, and maintain the Navajo Indian 
irrigation project for the principal purpose of furnishing irrigation water to 
approximately 110,630 acres of land; said project to have an average annual 
diversion of 508,000 acre-feet of water; their payment of the costs of construc- 


tion thereof to be in accordance with the provisions of the said Act of April 
1956, including but not limited to section 40 thereof. 


Now, what they did was, they struck out the words 
said project to have an average annual diversion of 508,000 acre-feet of water. 


Mr. Lirreti. Eight or eighty ? y 

Senator Anprrson. 508. An average. I will have to add some 
other language later, but that particular section was changed to say : 
And provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior shall so operate the 


project that the diversions for Indian lands shall not exceed 500,000 acre-feet 
of water in any year, starting with the 1st day of October after the projects are 
commenced in operation. 

Mr. Larretn. What is that? 

Senator Anprrson. This is the amendment they are proposing to 
section 2 of the bill. 

Now, the import of that is this: The requirement of the Upper 
Basin States, the States of the upper division, to the States of the 
lower division, is that we shall deliver so many thousand or so many 
million acre-feet of water over a 10-year period. Some years we may 
deliver 7,500,000; some years we may deliver 8; some years we may 
deliver 6. But in a 10-year period, it must average out 714 million 
acre-feet a year. Therefore, the provision that I helped to write into 
this original bill was that the diversions to the Navajo land would 
average 508,000 acre-feet on this particular project, but not any other 
Indian land, just this particular project, the theory being that we 
might have a wet year one year. We might have rains all through 
the summer months. And if in such a year the project would only 
use 300,000 acre-feet of water, the Navajo Dam would hold the rest in 
storage. When it held it in storage, the next year you might have an 
extreme drought and not any water fall at all during the summer, 
and you might really need 610,000 acre-feet of water to take care of 
your crops. 

As long as you held to the average provided for in the compact, 
you are all right, but this tries to rewrite the compact and say, “No, 
you don’t send us an average. You never divert more than 714 mil- 
lion acre-feet in any year, and the Navajos never get more than 508,- 
000 acre-feet in any one year, the provisions of the compact to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

Now, I object to that. 

The second thing I object to is this: They had a proviso: 

Provided, however, That the Secretary of Interior shall so operate the project 
and Navajo Reservoir that the waters of the San Juan River entering or stored 
in Navajo Reservoir shall be first utilized to satisfy existing or future downstream 
water requirements in the State of New Mexico, which would otherwise con- 
stitute demands or obligations against the State of Colorado under the terms of 
the Upper Colorado River Basin compact, for the waters originating in Colorado 


on tributary streams entering the San Juan River below Navajo Dam, in excess 
of those demands and obligations created by the La Plata water compact. 
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Now, we never before got into the discussion of how the Secretary 
would operate the project. There has been an effort to write that into 
an agreement. 

We went ahead on the bill and said the Secretary had to operate the 
project in accordance with the Colorado River compact originally 
signed at Santa Fe in 1922. He also had to operate it in accordance 
with various compacts of the State of California and various other 
places, the Boulder Canyon Act, and we listed a whole half dozen acts 
in the bill, some of which I thought were completely extraneous, but 
which Senator Knowland and Senator Kuchel pleaded with me to let 
go into the bill, because that would clarify the intent that we wanted 
to have the Secretary administer the project in accordance with the 
law of the river. 

Now, administering the project in accordance with the law of the 
river is one thing, but administering it so that water is first utilized to 
satisfy one set of demands is something new to me. And, therefore, 
until there was much more explanation of it, at least, I thought that 
was a dangerous provision. 

Those are two principal amendments oy have made. 

Mr. Lirrett. What was that last section ? 

Senator Anperson. An amendment to the same section, section 2. 

Now, in addition to that, they have a provision about the San Juan 
project. They limit it to the initial stage, and it never shall be any 
more than the initial stage, which is not too serious, because I have 
some doubts as to how much it is going to get beyond the initial stage. 
But I do not think we should close the door and say that the people 
in New Mexico, if they wanted to do so, should never put it beyond 
the initial stage, because it just could be that the use of this water 
might eventually be at Los Alamos, at White Sands Proving Grounds, 
and at Sandia Base in Albuquerque, which are all military bases. 

And if used at those three places, the return flow would be more than 
me or four times the return flow if it was spread across the irrigated 
land. 

In other words, if you just used the water for flushing toilets, for 
washing dishes, for running water coolers, and so forth, a great deal 
of that water returns to the river. But if you spread it out on a cotton 
field, it has a chance to evaporate. And, therefore, I do not know 
why they should be allowed to say that it shall never be done larger 
than so much, when the Government might want to come along and 
spend a great deal of money in that area of the country, and we might 
decide that that is the greatest and most beneficial use. 

You know, some of the western constitutions said that water should 
be given this priority: First, domestic; second, irrigation; and third, 
industrial. Well, I imagine at the time of the West being settled an 
industrial use of water looked pretty slim. It just could be that in 
the Four Corners area, rather than bring in any more irrigation 
projects, once the Navajo project is finished, we might want to take 
this water and use it for industrial purposes in the contracts you are 
making with coal-mining companies and electrical generating com- 
panies, and so forth, and that might be the highest use. And if it is 
the highest use, some outside State should not be telling New Mexico 
how it handles its water. 

That is my only complaint. 
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Mr. Lirretx. Is that in the same section ? 

Senator Anperson. No. I am sorry. I think that that goes back 
to the very beginning of it, Mr. Littell, and is covercd by the fact that 
the first section of the bill is modified, so that only the initial stage is 
approved. 

Now, the people in Farmington were quite anxious not to have 
more than the initial stage built, but they took the position that they 
would permit the tunnel to be so constructed that it would carry 
250,000 acre-feet, but the rest of the works would be constructed for 
110,000 acre-feet. That was a compromise that satisfied the State of 
New Mexico. 

Here, again, you have the question of the right of the individual 
State to decide how it is going to spend its money or disburse its 
waters. It is like my saying to somebody, “You have a salary of so 
much a month. I allow you to rent a house for this much.” 

When you are doing the work, you probably have the right to spend 
your own money as you please. And the law of the compact is that 
these States have a right to spend their water as they please. 

There is a provision in there that has to do with the project that 
says—this is section 5 or 6. ” 

Mr. Atexanover. Is this your Senate bill 72? 

Senator Anperson. No. These are the amendments which the State 
of Colorado is proposing. 7 

Mr. ALExAnpDER. To amend what, though, sir? 

Senator AnpEerson. To amend the Senate bill for the authorization 
of these projects. 

Mr. Lirrett. Senate 72? 

Senator AnpEerson. Yes. Now, they provide in here that the States 
shall do certain things with only the natural flow of the Navajo, Little 
Navajo, and Blanco Rivers, and so forth. 

Well, again, there is very little water available in this Little Navajo, 
and it seems to me Arizona can make up its own mind whether it 
wants to use that for hand washing or hand laundries or commercial 
laundries or whatever it wants to do. 

And there are other provisions. I am not sure what they mean. 
But 6(b) says the Secretary of Interior has to operate the project so 
that there shall be no injury, impairment, or depletion of existing or 
future beneficial uses of water within the State of Colorado, the use 
of which is within the apportionment made to the State of Arizona by 
article 3 of the Upper Colorado River Basin compact. 

Well, if you have a period of prolonged drought, the Secretary 
might have to operate the project so that he gave equity as near as 
he could to all the States under the project, seven of them in number, 
and not just protect only the State of Colorado. 

Re Lirretx. A series of arbitraries would defeat the purpose of 
the act. 

Senator Anperson. I would think so. 

And then he adds section 6 of subsection 6, section (f) : 

The Secretary of the Interior shall operate the project so that there shall be 
no depletion of the flow of the Navajo River or the Blanco River below the 
quantity of water necessary for the preservation of fish and aquatic life as 


reported by the Fish and Wildlife Service in the San Juan-Chama project report, 
dated November 5, 1955. 
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Mr. Lirret.. He is going to run a gantlet, is he not? 

Senator ANpERsoN. We had that battle once over the Elephant Butte 
Dam in New Mexico, and it was a rough battle, and it ended up with 
the decision going against the people who tried to keep the Bureau 
of Reclamation from killing all the fish in Elephant Butte Lake. 

All right. I have an appointment, and other people have appoint- 
ments. Shall we go on to other things? 

I am sorry I have taken so much time on this, but, as you know, I 
took a great deal of pride in the fact that my name was on the original 
bill as an author of it, and associated with these other Senators and 
Congressmen, and I just did not want to see the compact and the bill 
revised out of existence by the demands of a single State. 

Mr. Lirreti. It would not have gone through without you. 

Senator Anperson. I am not trying to say that. I am only trying 
to say we all agreed. We all worked hard. And now, when the end 
comes, I can understand the State of California raising some objec- 
tions, because it objected all the way down the line, and had to do so 
asa matter of principle. Our friends in Arizona, thank Heaven, were 
most gracious and helpful to us. But here comes now the State of 
Colorado, who is a partner of the upper division and the upper basin, 
and starts to write the language in that California tried to write in 
and failed todo. And much of their language, it seems to me—I am 
not a lawyer, but a good deal of their language seems to me hits at the 
very points that California tried to make. 

ow, we would be very glad to have you bring up any subject that is 
on your mind. 

Mr. Hararutit. Some slight revisions are to be made in this bill. 
I guess we can take care of them with Mr. Gamble. 

Senator Anperson. Yes. If you have some suggestions, I know that 
Stewart is busy, and I know all the rest of us are. If you would take 
those up with Jim and at the same time give him just a few lines as 
to why the amendment is necessary, then we have always got a record 
of it and can put it in our report, so that when it goes to the floor 
it will be sufficient. 

Mr. Gamste. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Plummer and I have done some 
checking in the bill which you introduced, 2878, in connection with 
these submarginal lands, and we find that some of the land descrip- 
tions are not accurate. There are seven or eight places. And my sug- 
gestion to Mr. Plummer was that, when he gets back to the reserva- 
tion, he should go into the land office there and make them check it out, 
and then come back through the Department over here, and put them 
all on notice that these things ought to be corrected. 

Mr. PiumMer. These are very minor. 

Senator Anperson. On this we have to trust you to work it out 
with Jim. I do not want the descriptions to be messed up so that if 
we passed the bill Interior would have to recommend against its final 
signing because there was some conflict about it. So if you will make 
sure that Interior agrees that these amendments should come in, and 
probably would include them in their report on the bill, that would 
help us a great deal. 

Thank you. You work with Jim on that. 

Yes, sir? 
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Mr. Lrrrett. How about you, Howard? This is your first initiation 
down here. 

Mr. Jones. I just want to thank the committee for giving us this 
time. I know that we have two brandnew members. As far as being 
this far in Washington is concerned, Mr. Sorrell and Mr. Cronemeyer 
are breaking in, and I hope they will carry the burden I have tried to 
carry. We dothank you for this time. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Anperson. Paul, I know when I was a Member of the 
House I know it was a customary tradition for a Member to get up on 
the floor and say, “Mr. President,” or “Mr. Speaker, I wish to be rec- 
ognized for 1 minute.” And then he would talk about 1 minute and 
ask permission to revise and extend his remarks. Sometimes that ex- 
tension of remarks would take 10, 15, or 20 pages in the Record. Now, 
I do not want quite that much, but if anybody here feels impelled to 
revise and extend his remarks and present Mr. Gamble with something 
you might have overlooked—I do not want you to go away and say, 
“My, I wish Annie Wauneka had mentioned this.” So, Annie, if you 
can think of anything, just send it in. We will hold this record open 
for a while. 

(Whereupon at 4:30 p.m., the conference was concluded.) 





APPENDIX 


(At the direction of the chairman, the following statements and ex- 
hibits are printed :) 


STATEMENT OF PAUL JONES, CHAIRMAN, NAVAJO TRIBAL COUNCIL, TO THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON NAvAJO-Hopr INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, NOVEMBER 3, 1959 


The Navajo people are deeply appreciative of the fact that you gentlemen 
found time to fit this hearing into your busy schedule. We are grateful for the 
opportunity to present our appraisal of the accomplishments under the long- 
range Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act and to demonstrate the necessity for 
extension and continuation of the program. 

A topical analysis of the programs provided for in the act and the result of 
the accomplishments thereunder have been prepared and are submitted herewith. 
I shall not encroach upon your busy schedule by reading it. It sets forth in con- 
siderable detail the status of the developments under each of the authorizations. 

My purpose here now is to give you in short summary the conclusions which 
have been arrived at by the tribal officials and committees of the council who 
have had an opportunity to thoroughly analyze the immediate and compelling 
needs of the Navajo people as well as the benefits which have resulted from your 
generous legislative program. 

At the moment the No. 1 need of the Navajo people, which becomes ever 
more pressing and could now well be characterized as a present emergency 
as well as a long-term objective, is to provide job opportunities for those mem- 
bers of the tribe—at least 10,000 to 15,000 in number—who are without educa- 
tional advantages and who must find employment opportunities within the limi- 
tation of their restricted skills so that they may provide at least subsistence in- 
come for their families. 

The educational program maintained by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the 
primary and secondary levels has been and in the future will be of incalculable 
value to the Navajo people. So also the higher educational program initiated 
and financed by the tribe is both sound and constructive. It will certainly be of 
lasting benefit in better equipping many of our younger people for the competitive 
struggle for existence. 

However, much benefit may result from the educational program of the Bureau 
and that of the tribe, they do not meet the issue presently confronting the people. 
On the contrary, it tends to emphasize the inequality of the opportunities which 
will be available in the foreseeable future. 

During the last 3 fiscal years, the tribe by way of a public works program has 
appropriated and has used $9 million to provide dignified work for our people 
who would be otherwise unemployed and at the same time to afford them the 
necessary means of providing for their families. This sum represents approxi- 
mately 9 percent of the June 30, 1959, cash reserves of the tribe. Such a pro- 
gram cannot long be sustained. As a matter of fact, it is a temporary stopgap 
measure. Certainly such a program does not afford any appreciable lasting 
benefit to the Navajo people. 

It is our impression, based upon the studies we have made of this problem, 
that in order to bring commercial and industrial development to the reservation, 
which would in turn provide job opportunities to the members of the tribe who 
are without classical education, that we must have the right to— 

(@) lease tribal lands (whether trust or fee) for 99 years; 

(b) The tribe must be empowered to create communities on the reserva- 
tion not unlike municipal corporations, except that they should not have the 
power of taxation nor to create debt ; lai 
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(c) The tribe must be permitted to grant or to create such an estate in 
the necessary lands as will enable the members of the tribe and other em- 
ployees of the commercial and industrial operations on the reservation to 
secure the benefits of FHA financing and other long-term Federal fiscal as- 
sistance for the development of property presently available to non-Indians. 

These privileges will require legislative approval and authorization. I leave to 
your good judgment the determination as to whether or not they should be accom- 
plished by amendment and extension of the Rehabilitation Act or by way of 
separate legislation. 

In connection with the housing program just mentioned—the committee is 
unquestionably aware of the fact that while the tribe has a very substantial 
and presently unemployed labor force it is widely scattered over the reservation. 
In order to bring employment benefits to the Navajo people it is essential that 
they be brought together in communities near the places of employment. At the 
present time there are very few such communities on the reservation. 'To those 
of us familiar with our immediate problems, it seems absolutely essential that 
the tribe be allowed to— 

(a) Divert from the San Juan River and transport to the area north of 
Fort Defiance sufficient quantities of water to assure the industries which 
we hope to locate in this region of a safe, usable, and continuous water supply ; 

(b) The tribe must also be permitted to bring to these localities the utility 
services which are essential requisites of community development. These 
services, involving substantial capital expenditures, may be operated under 
permit, franchise, or as a tribal enterprise. 

I do not believe any legislative action is necessary to permit this undertaking. 
It is, however, necessary that the Congress authorize long-term, low-interest 
borrowing of the capital funds under a program not unlike that presently avail- 
able to the cooperatives under the rural electrification program. 

It is, I think, evident to those of us who have studied the problems of the tribe 
that it will be many years before a very substantial portion of the Navajos can 
be induced to abandon their pastoral occupation, move into these communities, and 
take up an urban way of life. In the meantime we must, with congressional 
assistance, give consideration to the fact that the grazing capacity of the Navajo 
Reservation range areas, which presently afford subsistence to the pastoral people, 
is steadily and rapidly declining. There is an immediate and compelling necessity 
for a comprehensive program for soil conservation and moisture control. This 
program necessarily must include an effective and efficient range management 
program. The accomplishments thus far made to maintain the grazing capacity 
of the range or to improve it have not been successful. 

I am therefore asking you to authorize, by appropriate legislation, the uatiliza- 
tion of the service agencies presently existing in the Federal Government and 
if they be unable to function in this respect to authorize the creation thereof 
so that we may meet and immediately overcome this problem. 

Soil erosion, moisture, conservation, and control—including range manage- 
ment and livestock distribution—is and will continue to be a compelling neces- 
sity in whatever program is authorized for many years to come. 

The joint report and recommendations of the tribe and Navajo Agency re- 
lated to the Navajo-Hopi Long Range Rehabilitation Act, which I now hand 
you, has been reviewed and approved by the Advisory Committee of the Navajo 
Tribal Council and the Navajo Tribal Council. 


PAST, PENDING, OR PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


You already have in your files (and in the files of the Committee on Insular 
Affairs, in the Senate and in the House of Representatives) our recommenda- 
tions of legislation during the past 3 years, as yet not acted upon. The tribe 
fully appreciates that the attention this committee and Congress has been given 
very generously to the following major pieces of legislation which have been 
adopted : 

(1) The upper Colorado River legislation, with features vitally affecting the 
welfare of the Navajos such as the Navajo Dam which is now under construc- 
tion (Public Law 485, 84th Cong., 2d sess., approved Apr. 11, 1956), was almost 
entirely due to the vigorous fight made by members of this committee. 

(2) The Glen Canyon Dam site—McCracken Mesa Land Exchange Act of 
September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1686). This exchange is now being consummated ; 
50,000 acres in the McCracken Mesa exchange area has now been definitely set 
aside by an order of the Secretary of the Interior of October 8, in which 
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Navajos outside of the reservation in San Juan County will presently be settled 
within the addition to the reservation, thus bringing to an end a longstanding 
virulent conflict between ranchers in that area and Navajos living outside of the 
reservation. 

(3) The Navajo-Hopi boundary line bill of July 22, 1958 (72 Stat. 402), ap- 
pointing a three-judge court to settle an ancient controversy between the two 
tribes. This proceeding is now in progress and the case will probably be tried 
in the spring. 

(4) The special highway bill to construct Routes 1 and 3. This construction 
work is making rapid progress and will have a vital effect on the development 
of the Navajo Reservation. We owe the passage of this act to members of 
this committee. 

These were great achievements and we are profoundly indebted to this com- 
mittee and to Congress for the passage of these acts, but much remains to be 
done upon which we are entirely dependent upon Congress because of its plenary 
powers over Indian affairs. We respectfully submit that failure to act upon 
our past suggestions for amending the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act (which 
is quite understandable because of the time and attention required of congres- 
sional committees by the above acts) has raised, and does now raise, definite 
obstacles to further Navajo progress in the efforts of the Tribe to raise the 
standards of living and catch up with the economic and social development in 
the communities surrounding the reservation. 

For example, if you could secure the passage of the bills heretofore introduced, 
specified below,’ some of the long deferred objectives mentioned above could be 
accomplished ; namely, the following : 

(1) The transfer of tribal lands to a tribal or municipal corporation to 
permit the establishment of town sites ; 

(2) The execution of 99-year leases so that Navajos and others could be 
induced to making long-range business and industrial investments; 

(3) The sale of lands acquired in fee by the tribe or to their exchange in 
order to consolidate lands purchased by the tribe (these all being subject 
to state taxation) ; 

(4) Above all, the adoption of a tribal constitution with sufficient scope 
and authority for the tribe to exercise is growing managerial ability in 
the conduct of its own affairs. 

These various suggestions, previously recommended by Navajo counsel, are 
summarized in a memorandum, attached hereto, the substance of which was sub- 
mitted to congressional committees in May of 1959 by Norman M. Littell and 
Charles J. Alexander, attorneys for the tribe in Washington. 

Public Law 485 (84th Cong., 2d sess.) approved by the President on April 11, 
1956, authorizing construction of a Navajo dam and reservoir, also provides 
that the Secretary should give priority to completing planning reports on Navajo 
Indian irrigation and San Juan-Chama projects as participating units of the 
Colorado River storage project. 

If bills introduced in January and May of 1959, cited below,’ were adopted, 
both of these projects could be constructed and the Navajo project would irri- 
gate approximately 110,000 acres of land in northwestern New Mexico and 
provide a livelihood directly and indirectly for approximately 16,000 Navajos, 
thus greatly relieving the employment problem mentioned above. (S. Rept. No. 
155, 86th Cong., 1st sess.) 

There are other items of legislation in which the Navajo Tribe is and will be 
interested, but it is hoped that this committee will consider the above matters as 
urgent in the approaching session of Congress, wheher in the form of new legis- 
lation or in the form of amendments to the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act, as 
the committee may determine. 

In conclusion, I wish to advise you of our continuing efforts to collaborate in 
every possible way with the surrounding states, and especially to inform you 
that the legal department of the tribe has been requested to make a study of 
the election laws of each State having any area of the reservation within its 


1S. 2475 by Senator Anderson, Aug. 3, 1959; S. 2456 by Senator Anderson, July 28, 
Soo Lea by Congressman Udall, May 20, 1959; H.R. 8416 by Congressman Udall, 

uly 27. 59. 

2S. 72 by Senators Anderson and Chavez, Jan. 9, 1959; S. 72, amendment by Senator 
Hayden and others, May 5, 1959; H.R. 2352 by Congressman Morris of New Mexico, Jan. 
15, 1959; H.R. 2494 by Congressman Montoya, Jan. 15, 1959. 
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boundary, to the end and for the purpose of adopting these laws in substance, 
insofar as practicable, including their criminal provisions. It is our hope to 
join with the States and counties in sharing the burdens as well as the benefits 
of elections to help educate the Navajo people in the principles and mechanics 
of election procedures and to work with the State officials in the administration 
of elections in precincts on the reservation. We will no doubt wish to consult 
with you about this matter at a later date. I wanted you to know that this 
work is going on. 

Again, please accept this expression of the profound gratitude of the Navajo 
people for your constructive work and achievements in their behalf in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO NAVAJO-Hoprt REHABILITATION ACT AS SUBMITTED TO 
ConeGREss, With SUMMARY EXPLANATION BY NORMAN M. LITTELL, GENERAL 
COUNSEL, AND C. J. ALEXANDER, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL 


In the following amendments, new matter is italicized, and portions of the 
existing law which are to be deleted are enclosed in black brackets so that the 
proposed omission can be clearly seen. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1—99-YEAR LEASES 


“Sec. 5(a). Any restricted Indian lands owned by the Navajo Tribe, mem- 
bers thereof, or associations of such members, or by the Hopi Tribe, members 
thereof, or associations of such members, may be leased by the Indian owners, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, for public, religious, educa- 
tional, recreational, residential or business purposes, including the development 
or utilization of natural resources in connection with operations under such 
leases. All leases so granted shall be for a term of not to exceed twenty-five 
years, but may include provisions authorizing their renewal for an additional 
term of not to exceed twenty-five years, and shall be made under such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Secretary except that leases of Navajo tribal 
land may be for a term of not to exceed ninety-nine years. Restricted allot- 
ments of deceased Indians may be leased under this section, for the benefit of 
their heirs or devisees, in the circumstances and by the persons prescribed in 
the Act of July 8, 1940 (54 Stat. 745; 25 U.S.C., 1946 edition, sec. 380). Nothing 
contained in this section shall be construed to repeal or affect any authority to 


lease restricted Indian lands conferred by or pursuant to any other provision of 
law.” 


Explanation 


The proposed amendments in section 5(a) were approved by the advisory 
committee by Resolution No. ACA-33-56 adopted on April 13, 1956, pursuant to 
the authority of Tribal Council Resolution No. CJ-6-56 adopted on January 20, 
1956, and Council Resolution No. CJ-12-56 adopted January 23, 1956. 

As approved in the above resolutions “residential” as well as “business pur- 
poses” were included in the 99-year lease authorization, but the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs in its report to the Senate and the House of August 21, 1957, on 
S. 1781 and H.R. 6654 and 6723 in the 85th Congress took exception to “residen- 
tial” leases of this duration saying there was already sufficient authority in the 
General Long-Term Leasing Act of August 9, 1959, to lease for 25 years with 
authority to renew for 25 years. The Bureau thought the purposes of 99-year 
leases should be limited to “business purposes” but the Navajos wished “residen- 
tial purposes” included. The Bureau also thought that the amendment should 
be made to the General Leasing Act and not to the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation 
Act. 

The bills to amend the General Leasing Act in the form suggested by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs did not pass, perhaps because they take in too much 
territory and extend to all Indian leases. The Navajo Reservation is of such 
great extent that in many ways it presents a unique situation. Congress thought 
so in passing the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act, and it is therefore suggested 
to this Congress that the foregoing amendment be adopted as desired by the 
Navajos. There is good reason to believe that the objection of the Interior De- 


partment to the word “residential” will be withdrawn insofar as this amendment 
is concerned. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 2—AUTHORITY TO SELL FEE LANDS (NOT TRUST LANDS BY THE TRIBE) 


“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, land owned in fee simple 
by the Navaho Tribe may be leased, sold, or otherwise disposed of by the sole 
authority of the Navaho Tribal Council, in any manner similar land in the State 
which such land is situated may be leased, sold, or otherwise disposed of by 


private landowners, and such disposition shall create no liability on the part of 
the United States.” 


Explanation 


Sale of fee simple land.—Subsection (b) was approved, except as hereinafter 
noted, by Advisory Committee Resolution No. ACA-33-56 adopted on April 13, 
1956, pursuant to the authority of Tribal Council Resolution No. CJ-6—56 adopted 
on January 20, 1956. If the tribe can buy land, as it has done, it should have 
legal authority to sell such lands. This does not extend to tribal lands in trust. 

The proposed bill attached to Advisory Committee Resolution No. ACA-33-56 
does not include the following language set forth in subsection (b) as set forth 
above: “and such disposition shall create no liability on the part of the United 
States.” This language, insisted upon by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, was 
subsequently approved by Tribal Council Resolution No. CM-—4—-57 adopted on 


May 9, 1957, and favorably recommended by the Interior Department in its 
report of August 21, 1957, supra. 


AMENDMENT NO. 3—-AUTHORIZING TRANSFER OF LANDS TO TRIBAL OR MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATION 


“(c) The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to transfer, upon request of 
the Navajo Tribal Council, to any corporation owned by the Tribe and organized 
pursuant to State law, or to any municipal corporation organized under state 
law, legal title to or a leasehold interest in any unallotted lands held for the 
Navajo Indian Tribe, and thereafter the United States shall have no responsi- 
bility or liability for, but on request of the Tribe shall render advice and assist- 
ance in, the management, use, or disposition of such lands.” 


Explanation 


Tribal corporations.—Subsection (c) was approved in substance by Advisory 
Committee Resolution No. ACA-33-—56 adopted on April 13, 1956, pursuant to the 
authority of Tribal Council Resolution No. CJ-—6—56 adopted on January 20, 1956. 
On May 9, 1957, Tribal Council Resolution No. CM-44-57 adopted the precise 
language set forth above as subsection (¢). 

The proposed bill attached to the Interior Department's report of August 21, 
1957, supra, incorporated this language in section 2 of the departmental bill ex- 
cept that the departmental bill does not include the phrase, “or to any municipal 
corporation organized under State law.” However, the omission would appear 
to be an inadvertent one since the departmental report accompanying the pro- 
posed bill refers, without criticism, to the transfer of unallotted lands of the 
tribe to a corporation owned by the tribe or to a municipal corporation. 

This amendment would permit the creation of townsites or municipal hold- 
ings within the reservation from tribal lands as a means of initiating tribal 
experience in municipal organization, the municipal corporation to manage the 
property conveyed for this purpose by the tribe. 

The amendment would also permit such enterprises as a tribal housing 
corporation, which could and would manage the realty given to it by the tribe, 
thus expanding the training and experience of the tribe in corporate 
mInanagement. 

AMENDMENT NO. 4 


“Sec. 6. In order to facilitate the fullest possible participation by the Navajo 
Tribe in the proram authorized by this Act, to define the relative responsibilities 
of the tribe and the Federal Government for the management of the affairs and 
property of the Navajo Tribe, and to provide a method for progressively increas- 
ing tribal responsibility and proportionately decreasing Federal responsibility, 
as the ability, economy, and experience of the tribe increase, the members of the 
tribe shall have the right in the manner herein prescribed to adopt a tribal con- 
stitution, [in the manner herein prescribed. Such consticution] which may pro- 
vide for the exercise by the Navajo Tribe [of] in addition to any powers now 
vested in the tribe or any organ thereof by [existing law, together with] such 
additional powers as the members of the tribe may, with the approval of the 
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Secretary of the Interior, deem proper to include therein. Such constitution shall 
be formulated by the Navajo Tribal Council at any regular meeting, distributed 
in printed form to the Navajo people for consideration, and adopted by secret 
ballot of the adult members of the Navajo Tribe in an election held under such 
regulations as the Secretary may prescribe, at which a majority of the qualified 
votes cast favor such adoption. The constitution shall authorize the fullest pos- 
sible [participation] responsibility of the Navajos [in] for the [administration] 
management of their affairs and property [as approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior] and shall become effective when approved by the Secretary. After 
such approval the exercise of any authority of the tribal government, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, including sections 5 and 7 of this Act, shall 
be subject to the approval or veto of the Secretary of the Interior only to the 
extent specified in such constitution. The constitution may be amended from 
time to time in the same manner as hérein provided for its adoption. and the 
Secretary of the Interior shall approve any amendment which increases tribal 
responsibility and proportionately decreases Federal responsibility for the man- 
agement of tribal affairs and property to the extent justified, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of the Interior, by the then state of the ability, economy, and ea- 
perience of the tribe and advances the development of the Navajo people toward 
economic equality with other Americans and the fullest realization and exercise 
of the rights, privileges, duties, and responsibilities of American citizenship. 
Nothing contained in this section shall be construed to deny or diminish any 
presently existing privilege, or authority of the Navajo Tribe.” 

Explanation 

Tribal constitution—This section was approved by Advisory Committee Reso- 
lution No. ACA-33-56 adopted on January 20, 1956, pursuant to the authority of 
Tribal Council Resolution No. CJ-6-56 adopted on January 20, 1956, except for 
the last underlined sentence. : 

This proposed amendment was rejected by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
tabled in defererce to other legislation. There are still fundamental differences 
between the views of the tribe and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and it is hoped 
these may be resolved before committee hearings are held. 


JOINT REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NAVAJO TRIBE AND NAVAJO AGENCY 
BEFORE THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON NAVAJO-Hopi INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, THE 
LonG-RANGE NAvaJo-Hopl REHABILITATION ACT, NOVEMBER 3, 1959 


More than 10 years have passed since the publication of the Krug report which 
provided the facts upon which the Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation program was 
based. In the preface to the report, J. C. Krug, then Secretary of the Interior, 
said: 

“This program should provide a satisfactory economic base on which to build 
the competence of the Navajo Tribe. Before its completion a second, and per- 
haps the final, step should be prepared and adopted in order that our duties to 
these people may be fully discharged.” 

Navajo Agency and the Navajo Tribe in this report to the Joint Committee of 
Navajo-Hopi Indian Administration today hope that their joint recommenda- 
tions as contained herein will provide a preliminary basis for new studies of the 
Navajo problem. From this initial presentation may be built another long- 
range program, thus fulfilling the expressed hope of the Federal Government 
and the Navajo Tribe. The experience of the past 10 years should prove an 
invaluable resource in the planning of such an extended program. 

What emerged from a long ordeal of frustration and acute privation among 
the Navajos was a coordinated attack on the problems of poverty, illiteracy, 
lack of communications, poor health, and isolation from American society 
which accounted for the Navajo plight. 

The headings of the long-range act included soil and water conservation and 
range improvement; the completing or extension of irrigation projects, includ- 
ing feasibility studies of an irrigation project on the San Juan River; surveys 
of timber, coal, mineral, and other physical and human resources ; development 
of imdustrial and business enterprises; assistance in obtaining off-reservation 
employment; resettlement on the Colorado River irrigated lands: roads and 
trails; telephone and radio communication systems; agency, institutional and 
domestic water supply ; establishment of a revolving loan fund; hospital build- 
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ings and equipment; school buildings and equipment; housing and necessary 
facilities. 

A total of $88,570,000 was authorized to finance the long-range program, of 
which about 28 percent was designated for the purpose of initiating a school 
construction program. The funds involved were admittedly insufficient for at- 
tainment of the goal of universal education but were deemed sufficient to cover 
the initial 3-year phase of the program. The authorized amount has been ap- 
propriated, plus additional Federal funds, to thus provide school seats for all 
Navajo children at the present time. However, the original intent to replace 
substandard facilities, eliminate overcrowding, and provide for the education 
of Navajo children, especially those under 12 years of age, on the reservation 
and near their homes, has not yet been fully attained. 

Of the total authorized appropriation, about 5 percent was designated for 
the construction of hospitals and other health facilities. Part of this authori- 
zation was made available to the Bureau of Indian Affairs during the first 4 
years of the rehabilitation program; the remainder was appropriated and 
utilized by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for construction 
purposes following transfer of responsibility for health services to that De- 
partment in 1955. 

The expansion of health facilities must remain a vital part of the overall 
long-range planning. No goals in any category of rehabilitation can be achieved 
where the people are sick. Education and health are basic to the development 
of the human and physical resources of the reservation. 

Without adequate communications, the health and education programs cannot 
function effectively. Consequently, of the authorized long-range appropriation, 
about 23 percent was designated for road construction and improvement of the 
telephone system. More than three-fourths of the amount originally authorized 
for roads has been appropriated and, fortunately, in the past year an additional 
amount has been authorized under the Anderson-Udall bill. All of the funds 
authorized for improvement of the telephone system have been made available. 
However, physical deterioration and the ever-increasing load on the system 
during the past decade have rendered the telephone system inadequate and un- 
able to keep abreast of the expanding needs. 

Another broad aspect of long-range planning was concerned with improvement 
of the economy of the Navajo people, and involved both physical and human 
resource development. About 32 percent of the total long-range authorization 
was designated for physical resource development, including sci] and moisture 
conservation, range water and irrigation. In this category about one-half of the 
authorized amount has been made available. In the field of human resources, 
including industrial development, placement, relocation, and credit, about 10 
percent of the total long-range authorization was designated, and only about 
one-ninth of the amount involved has been appropriated. In the latter respect, 
changing circumstances and requirements since inception of the program have 
made the original planning obsolete, although funds were made available to some 
extent for allied purposes under new programs which have come into being 
since 1950. There remains an urgent need for continued planning and action 
designed to improve the economic level of the Navajo people and to make better 
use of the human resource potential of the reservation. 

The remainder of the long-range authorization was designated for miscel- 
laneous purposes including quarters and common service facilities. 

The stimulus afforded by this Federal effort under the long-range act, cou- 
pled with changing economic and social patterns, has served to lift up the Navajo 
people to a significant degree, but they still remain at a level far below the stand- 
ards of life in the areas surrounding the reservation. The guidelines have been 
laid down. This first phase of an enlightened philosophy to aid a depressed 
people must be supplemented by further studies and program implementation. 

There follow brief statements of the purpose of each category of the long-range 
act, the funds authorized and the funds appropriated, accomplishments and fu- 
ture requirements. At the conclusion, the tribe will place special emphasis on 
additional needs not originally conceived in the original planning. 


1. SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION AND RANGE IMPROVEMENT WORK 


Purpose.—To continue programs initiated more than 20 years ago, designed 
for the improvement or restoration of grazing and agricultural lands and to 
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develop and maintain the highest possible level of agricultural productivity 
on the reservation : 


RIDING) <2 to) ee ee Ses ee ee ae ee $10, 000, 000 
Rarentigted * F06-O0.ac ws Sch cee | Soest eset eee 5, 418, 647 


Accomplishments.—Funds allocated under the authorization of the long-range 
act were utilized for two broad purposes involved (1) range water development 
and (2) soil and moisture conservation. With reference to the first category 
long-range funds were used, in conjunction with other Federal money, to con- 
struct 167 wells at strategic locations throughout the reservation area. With 
regard to the second category, erosion control and allied projects have involved 
the construction of 1,288 charecos, the building of water-spreading structures 
embracing 175,362 acres of rangeland, brush eradication of 109,087 acres and 
the planting of 3,811,565 trees. The present soil and moisture conservation pro- 
gram on the Navajo Reservation is carried on in conformity with a 20-year 
program developed by the Department of the Interior and initiated in 1956 on all 
land areas under the control of the Secretary of the Interior. At present about 
24 percent of the ultimate objectives of this program have been attained on the 
Navajo Reservation. 

Future requirements.—It is essential that the grazing and agricultural re- 
sources of the Navajo Reservation be restored, protected, and maintained in the 
future interest of the tribe and the Nation. To accomplish this broad objective, 
the 20-year departmental program should be completed and the grazing area 
should be properly managed during and after this period by the tribe in order 
to protect the investment of Federal funds. Provided that a satisfactory pro- 
gram for the management and continued protection of the reservation grazing 
resource can be established it is recommended that section 1, subsection (1) of 
Public Law 474, 81st Congress be extended for a period of 16 years to author- 
ize such annual appropriations of Federal funds as may be necessary to com- 
plete the 20-year conservation program initiated in 1956. 


2. IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


Purpose.—To complete and extend existing irrigation projects to provide 
24,936 acres of additional farmland on the Navajo Reservation, and to complete 
studies designed for determination of the feasibility of constructing a major 
irrigation project originally known as the San Juan-Shiprock project. Expan- 
sion of the agricultural base in this manner would be a major contribution to the 


reservation economy and would relieve pressure on that inadequate grazing 
resource. 


Accomplishments.—During the course of the past 9 years 5,050 acres of new 
land has been brought under irrigation, 2,000 acres of existing irrigation projects 
have been rehabilitated, and 21,686 acre-feet of additional water storage has 
been provided. The construction in reference has required the building of 44 
miles of main canal and three new earthern dams, and rising costs since incep- 
tion of the long-range program have affected the irrigation construction pro- 
gram adversely. In 1959, for the first time on the Navajo Reservation, newly 
subjugated units of irrigated farmland were assigned to Navajo farmers on 
the basis of 120-acre economic units. 

Future requirements.—At the close of fiscal year 1959 it had been possible 
to develop only 20 percent of the irrigated farmland authorized and recom- 
mended by the long-range act. In view of the low economic level of the Navajo 
Tribe, the increasing reservation population and the urgent need for diversifi- 
cation of the economy, it is essential that irrigation agriculture be developed 
to its fullest potential, including the development of 110,630 acres of irrigated 
land on the proposed Navajo (San Juan-Shiprock) project. In regard to the 
latter, the feasibility report was completed in 1955, several bills have been 
submitted to Congress to authorize construction of the project, and Navajo 
Dam and Reservoir are currently under construction, having been authorized 
in 1956 by Public Law 485. There remains the need for authorizing construc- 
tion of the irrigation system. 

It is therefore recommended that section 1, subsection (2) of Public Law 
474, 81st Congress be extended to authorize construction over a 10-year period, 
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of the remaining projects authorized by the long-range act, and that early action 
be taken to authorize construction of the Navajo project. 


3. SURVEYS AND STUDIES 


Purpose.—To develop essential information relating to the human and physical 
resources potential of the Navajo and Hopi Reservations. 


Authorized $500, 000 


SPREOREURIOG,, TIER oer ieeinennemanemamann 436, 895 


Accomplishments.—12 major studies completed, including surveys of mineral 
resources, ground water and timber, and studies relating to the economy, reser- 
vation topography, and problems of inheritance. 

Future requirements.—Federal funds could be advantageously used to com- 
plete the retracing and resurvey of exterior and interior boundaries on the 
Navajo Reservation in conformity with General Land Office standards to 
facilitate oil, gas, and other mineral development, an economic survey and for 
certain other surveys and studies designed to develop information which is 
basic to reservation development. These latter include geologic mapping, a 
land code, a skills and aptitudes survey, an employment survey, a timber and 
woodlands survey, and the updating of allotment inheritance data. 

It is recommended that section 1, subsection 3 of Public Law 474, 8ist Con- 
gress be extended for an additional period of 10 years, and that the authorized 
appropriation be increased in an amount sufficient to carry out the program 
outlined above. 


4. DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


Purpose—To encourage the development of small tribal enterprises capable 


of serving training needs and capable of contributing to the economy of the 
tribe and its individual members. 


I cas ic csi ia a Sica ec a a a $1, 000, 000 
PESTORTUNE, - TUG 06s nods a ckcecncccmamemnceedeseeesue cesses 238, 000 


Accomplishments.—Although the Tribal Arts and Crafts Guild, the Tribal 
Motel enterprises at Window Rock and Shiprock, the coal mine enterprise, the 
Wingate Village low cost housing project, and the Tribal Ram enterprise remain 
in operation, other small enterprises proved unfeasible and were liquidated by 
the tribe. On the basis of experimentation, the small enterprise approach to 
economic improvement through industrial development was abandoned in favor 
of an approach aimed at the attraction of established industries to the reserva- 
tion area. 

Future requireemnts.—Industrial employment is essential as an aspect of the 
ultimate solution of Navajo economic problems and is necessary to the attain- 
ment of social and economic parity for the Navajo people. The cost of Federal 
services can be reduced in many respects as the economic level of the people is 
improved. 

It is therefore recommended that a careful study of the industrial potential 
of the reservation and peripheral area be made and that necessary legislation be 
drafted and enacted in the form of an amendment to section 1, subsection (4) 
of Public Law 474, 8list Congress, extending the provisions of the Long Range 
Act with reference to industrial development for a period of 10 years. 


5. OFF-RESERVATION PLACEMENT AND RELOCATION 


Purpose.—To assist employable Navajo workers to locate jobs, to expand off- 
reservation employment opportunities, and to facilitate a program of off-reserva- 
tion relocation for persons desirous of leaving the reservation on a long term or 
permanent basis. 


Authorized $3, 500, 000 


MI ORTIIACG,. TP a icdiiieiek ieee boa ane 194, 500 


Accomplishments.—Although none of the funds appropriated pursuant to the 
authorization contained in the Long Range Act was used directly for the purpose 
in reference, a program of voluntary off-reservation relocation has been carried 
on successfully within the limitations of available Federal funds. During the 
period January 1952—June 1959 a total of 2,323 Navajo families comprising 3,247 
individuals have been assisted to relocate from the reservation. Of those as- 
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sisted to relocate from the reservation about 25 percent are known to have re- 
turned; the remainder are presumably still at the point of relocation. Place- 
ment of Navajo workers during the same period has been a responsibility borne 
by the State employment services and the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Future requirements.—Due to the limitations on economic potential inherent 
in the reservation area, and in view of the urgent need for diversification and 
expansion of the economic base to serve the growing tribal population, it is im- 
perative that the off-reservation relocation program continue and that it be ex- 
panded in future years to remain abreast of growing demands for relocation serv- 
ices, especially as the education program grows. It is also important that maxi- 
mum employment opportunities for Navajo workers be developed in the area 
adjoining the reservation, whether on a short-term or long-term basis, and that 
employable Navajos be assisted to acquire salable skills which will place them on 
a competitive footing with non-Navajos in obtaining skilled employment. It 
is therefore recommended that section 1, subsection (5) of Public Law 474, Sist 
Congress be extended for an additional period of 10 years, and that authoriza- 
tion be included for the appropriation of Federal funds in such amount as may 
be necessary to (1) continue and expand the relocation services program, (2) 
continue and expand the adult vocational education program to the fullest extent 
feasible with especial reference to that segment of the Navajo population which 
lacks formal education, and (3) supplement and collaborate in the placement 
program carried on by the State employment services in the interest of develop- 
ing maximum employment opportunities for Navajo workers in the area adjoin- 
ing the reservation. The data developed by the employment, skills, and apti- 
tudes studies would be of inestimable value in promoting this latter program. 


6. RESETTLEMENT ON COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION PROJECT 


Purpose.—To develop irrigated farmland on the Colorado River Reservation 
sufficient to support 2,000 Navajo and Hopi colonists, thus reducing pressure on 
the inadequate reservation resource base. 


NN i a a kh a $5, 750, 000 
PIPUURI RUBE, T0rk OO sie sin pie eee eae a ee ee meas 2, 939, 750 


Accomplishments.—A total of 11,950 acres of irrigated land was developed for 
colonization by Navajo and Hopi farmers pursuant to an agreement embodied 
in ordinance 5 of the Colorado River Tribal Council adopted in 1945. During 
the period of the colonization program, 113 Navajo families took assignments on 
the Colorado River Reservation, of which 39 percent remain. Rescission of ordi- 
nance 5 by the Colorado River Tribal Council has brought an end to the resettle- 
ment effort pending legal determination of the beneficial Ownership of the 
reservation. 

Future requirements.—Until such time as a determination of beneficial owner- 
ship of the Colorado River Reservation is completed, establishing the right of 
Navajo Indians to the use of land resources within that reservation, there is no 
need for extension of section 1, subsection (6) of Public Law 474, 81st Congress. 


7. ROADS AND TRAILS 


Purpose.—To construct 637 miles of primary and 633 miles of secondary roads 
to serve reservation installations to facilitate the conduct of Federal programs 
and the development of the physical and human resources of the nearly roadless 
reservation area. 


In addition Public Law 474, 81st Congress was amended by the Anderson-Udall 
bill in 1958 to authorize the appropriation of an additional $20 million to com- 
plete reservation Routes 1 and 3 of which $13 million will remain after proposed 
expenditures in 1960 fiscal year. 

Accomplishments.—A total of 518 miles of roads along with adequate bridge 
structures have been constructed or started on the Navajo and Hopi Reservation. 
Route 3 from Window Rock to Tuba City and Route 8 from the junction of 
Route 3 to Many Farms are now all-weather roads. Route 3 will be widened 
and reconstruction to State secondary standards after which maintenance will 
be assumed by the State of Arizona. Route 1 has been paved from U.S. Highway 
89 to Tuba City and from Shiprock west to the Arizona line. The State of 
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New Mexico has assumed maintenance on 22 miles of Route 1 and 17 miles on 
Route 3. 

Future requirements.—Developments over the past decade indicate the need 
for a total of 1,838 miles of primary and secondary road construction on the 
Navajo Reservation rather than the 1,270 miles deemed adequate in 1950. Of 
this system, 518 miles have been built, or is in the process of construction 
although this does not include certain categories of necessary schoolbus routes, 
nor does the recommended mileage take into consideration additional roads that 
may become necessary in future years, required by unforseen reservation devel- 
opments. The opening of the reservation oil fields, the development of reserva- 
tion industries, and the expansion of the public schools require an adequate 
road system. 

It is recommended that section 1, subsection (7) of Public Law 474, 81st 
Congress be extended for an additional period of 10 years and that Federal 
funds be authorized for appropriation in sufficient amount to complete the 
proposed road system. Increased funds for road maintenance will be required 
to adequately care for the increased mileage and higher type surfaces being 
constructed. 

8. TELEPHONE AND RADIO COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Purpose.—To provide an adequate communication system over the reservation 
area in the absence of a commercially operated telephone system. 


Accomplishments.—Automatic telephone dial systems were installed at eight 
reservation locations and certain other basic improvements were made with the 
funds allocated under the Long Range Act. Other Federal funds were used to 
make additional improvements in telephone lines and service, as well as to install 
radio transmitting and receiving equipment at locations where telephone service 
was not available. 

Future requirements.—With the continued expansion of reservation industry 
and the development of the reservation area generally, the existing telephone 
communications system is overburdened. It is recommended that an adequate 
telephone system be provided to meet requirements on the reservation, and that 
section 1, subsection 8 be extended and amended accordingly. 


11. CREDIT 


Purpose.—In the absence of tribal resources for the financing of a loan pro- 
gram, and in the face of an urgent need for credit which, under reservation con- 
ditions, could not be met from commercial sources, the Long Range Act author- 
ized the appropriation of Federal funds to support a credit program on the 
Navajo and Hopi Reservations. The credit thus provided, in the form of a re- 
volving loan fund, was designed for productive loan purposes. 


JG sss oh ee eh i ee ene oes $5, 000, 000 
Appropriated, 1951-59 700, 000 


Accomplishments.—The Navajo Tribe borrowed $700,000, and this capital has 
been used over the course of the past 7 years to help finance the Navajo tribal 
revolving credit program. At the end of fiscal year 1959, 976 individual loans 
to a total of $878,096, and 19 enterprise loans to the tribe to a total of $844,449 
had been granted under the program. Unpaid balances of $304,474 in individual 
loans and $234,770 in tribal enterprise loans remained outstanding on Septem- 
ber 1, 1959. 

Future requirements.—Although sources of commercial credit have become 
available to an increasing degree to members of the tribe, and although addi- 
tional sources may be developed in the future, the demands of housing improve- 
ments, a community development, industrialization and expanded irrigation 
farming will require a credit fund of at least $5 million to serve the needs of 
members of the Navajo Tribe during the next decade. At the present time, the 
Navajo Tribe is meeting its own credit requirements. 


12. EDUCATION 


Purpose.—The repair, expansion, conversion or construction of school facilities 
to meet the needs of at least 55 percent of the school age population within 
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the first 3 years of the long range program, and to eliminate substandard dormi- 
tories and classrooms wherever such facilities remained in use. 


Accomplishments.—Thirty-nine school projects, including plant conversions, 
expansions or new construction have been completed, and three are scheduled 
for completion by September 1960. In addition, 36 trailer school plants have 
been installed and operated on the reservation at various times and places dur- 
ing the past 6 years, of which 15 remain in operation. These school plants are 
designed for the education of children aged 6 to 12 inclusive, in conformity with 
joint Tribal-Bureau policy and, with completion of all of the 42 schools in ref- 
erence above, school spaces will be available on the reservation for 10,550 chil- 
dren in the 6 to 12 year age group. However, of this total, 5,800 pupils con- 
tinue to attend school in substandard, hazardous or overcrowded facilities. In 
fact, an estimated 70 percent of all dormitory facilities on the reservation are 
overcrowded. 

In addition to Federal schools located on the reservation, the reservation pub- 
lic schools accommodate about 4,600 children, and the mission schools serve 
approximately 400 pupils within the 6- to 12-year-age group. 

For children aged 13 to 18 years, space is available in eight bordertown dormi- 
tories constructed in the past 9 years to accommodate 2,300 children; in the 
off-reservation Federal boarding schools which serve a total of 6,300; in the 
mission schools which serve 1,000; in Reservation-Bureau schools which provide 
about 1,000 seats, and in public schools where about 3,000 pupils in this age 
group can be served. 

Future requirements.—Available information points to the probability that by 
1961 the reservation population will include about 36,000 school age children. 
Of these, about 22,000 will fall within the 6 to 12 year age group, and of the 22,000 
about 15,000 will remain the responsibility of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It 
is expected that the reservation public schools will increase their capacity by 
2.000 seats within the next few years, which with the mission schools will pro- 
vide for a total of 7,000 Navajo pupils in the 6 to 12 year age group. 

With reference to the 6 to 12 year group, requirements for the immediate 
future include the provision of standard facilities located on the reservation for 
the 5,800 children who currently attend classes in substandard facilities and the 
construction of new school spaces to serve an estimated 4,450 existing or future 
children. 

For children aged 13 to 18 years educational facilities will remain available 
outside the reservation and, to a limited extent, on the reservation, although it 
is anticipated that 750 additional seats will be necessary in the bordertown 
dormitories. The provision of reservation school seats for the 22,000 children 
aged 6 to 12 years must receive primary emphasis but, with attainment of this 
objective and restudy of reservation requirements, the feasibility of readjusting 
the educational program for the 13 to 18 year old children may be indicated. 

It is therefore recommended that section 1, subsection 12 of Public Law 474, 
8ist Congress be extended and that funds be authorized for, and priority given 
to, the expansion of existing reservation schools or the construction of new 
facilities on the reservation for the 6 to 12 year olds, plus an additional 750 
spaces in the bordertowns for the 13 to 18 year old group. It is also recom- 
mended that the necessary funds be appropriated over a 5-year period in order 
to provide for early completion of the Navajo education construction program 
and early attainment of the objective of universal education in standard school 
facilities for the tribe. 


13. HOUSING AND NECESSARY FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Purpose.—To provide quarters and related facilities for personnel engaged in 
carrying out the long-range program. 


Authorized 20,000 


Agerooriated, 10G1-O0.... 6 sihs see scemigeesnmatnwesedanwed None 


Accomplishments.—Necessary quarters were provided for school personnel as 
an aspect of each school construction project. However, urgently needed 
quarters at Agency headquarters and at the subagencies has not been provided. 


Lack of quarters hampers the operation of Bureau programs and limits recruit- 
ment of necessary technicians. 
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Future requirements.—It is recommended that section 1, subsection (13) be 
extended to provide funds for the construction of necessary quarters and office 
space at Navajo Agency headquarters and at the subagencies. 

* * * * * ok a 


The Navajo Tribe requests studies, emphasis, and implementaiton of the fol- 
lowing needs in addition to the categories heretofore reviewed : 


THE NEED FOR JOBS 


The tribe agrees in principle with the future requirements listed under item 
4 (Development of Industrial and Business Enterprises) but wishes to call to 
the attention of the committee the crises brought about by lack of jobs for the 
great majority of the Navajo people—especially the group without educational 
advantages in the middle age and older classes. Every effort must be made 
to create jobs on tribal lands for that great body of men and women who are 
employable, but unable to find jobs at any location. A new concentrated effort 
must be made to bring industries to the reservation where they may take 
advantage of a great manpower reservoir of proven skill and adaptability. 


HOSPITAL AND HEALTH FACILITIES 


The Navajos still suffer from many health deficiencies, largely due to their 
socioeconomic status and mode of living. Great strides have been made in the 
past 10 years in reducing infant mortality and lengthening the lifespan, yet the 
battle is far from won. (The report and recommendations of the health com- 
mittee of the Navajo Tribal Council on the long-range program is herewith 
filed with the committee: ) 


SUMMARY REPORT OF THE HEALTH COMMITTEE OF THE NAVAJO TRIBAL COUNCIL ON 
THE NAVAJO LONG-RANGE REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Under the provisions of Public Law 568, 83d Congress, the primary responsibil- 
ity for providing health services to Indians, for whom the Federal Government 
has recognized special obligations through treaty or by act of Congress, was trans- 
ferred to the U.S. Public Health Service on July 1, 1955, from the U.S. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

While health services for Navajo Indians were the responsibility of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, its long-range rehabilitation plan was included as part of the 
Krug report of March 1948. Pubiic Law 474, Slst Congress, the Navajo-Hopi 
Long-Range Rehabilitation Act, was enacted into law and signed by the President 
on April 19, 1950. The act expires in April 1960. Basically, the recommendations 
made in this report as a long-range rehabilitation program for Navajo health 
are sound and the same pattern is being followed by the Division of Indian 
Health under the U.S. Public Health Service. 

Major accomplishments during the past decade may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The Branch of Health, later known as the Division of Indian Health, was 
organized into three services : 

(a) Medical care services provided personnel and operating funds to ren- 
der inpatient and outpatient care in reservation hospitals. 

(b) Preventive medical care services provided personnel and operating 
funds to carry on a public health program of immunizations, school health, 
oral health, environmental sanitation, and health education. 

(c) Contract patient care services provided funds to contract with State 
and private hospitals and clinics to treat tuberculosis, mental illness, general 
medical and surgical cases which could not be handled in reservation 
hospitals. 

2. New facilities with modern equipment to improve patient care were con- 
structed or are now in the process of construction: 

(a) A new 75-bed hospital and health center was completed and is in 
operation at Tuba City, Ariz. 

(b) A new 75-bed hospital and health center is under construction at 
Shiprock, N. Mex. 

(c) A new 200-bed hospital is under construction at Gallup, N. Mex. 

(d) Three large field health centers have been completed and were put 
into operation during the past year at Kayenta and Chinle in Arizona, 
and at Tohatchi, in New Mexico. 
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(e) Five new field health clinics have been completed and put into opera- 
tion at Round Rock, White Cone, Cornfields, and Pinon, in Arizona, and at 
Pueblo Pintado in New Mexico. Clinic space was provided in the Gallup 
Indian Center building which was constructed several years ago. 

(f) Some new housing was constructed, and temporary housing erected, at 
several of the major facilities. 

3. To provide increased patient care which facilities on the reservation 
could not handle, contracts were made with State and private hospitals, and 
physicians, to hospitalize and treat tuberculosis, general medical and surgical 
eases. At one time during May 1957, the peak patient load of tuberculosis 
patients was near 360. 

4. When beds are not available in reservation hospitals, patients are sent 
to off-reservation contract hospitals. Patients requiring specialty services not 
provided in reservation hospitals are sent to Bernalillo County Indian Hospital 
and Bataan Methodist Memorial Hospital in Albuquerque. Contracts exist with 
hospitals and physicians in towns adjacent to the reservation to provide emer- 
gency and school health services to Navajo pupils housed in peripheral dormi- 
tories. 

5. An increase has been made in our medical, dental, and other professional 
staff. At least 2 medical officers are stationed at each of our smaller hospitals 
and 15 at the largest. At least one dental officer is stationed at each of our 
hospitals and major health centers. Nine physicians, 20 public health nurses, 
and a staff of 20 sanitary engineers, sanitarians, and aids are operating a public 
health program. Through contract with the University of California for con- 
sultative services, and the employment of an educationist and community worker 
staff, a new field program of health education has been established. 

6. Public Law 86-121, recently signed by the President, while funds are not 
currently made available to the Navajo, will in the near future aid in health 
improvement through construction of sanitary facilities and development of 
water supplies in Indian communities. 

Upon expiration of the Long-Range Rehabilitation Act for the Navajo some- 
time in April 1960, we are sure that the health needs of our people will not 
have been met. We are happy to state that the minimum services we are now 
receiving are very good, but due to our ever-increasing und scattered popula- 
tion the lack of staff, housing, and health facilities prevents these services from 
reaching all of our people. 

For these reasons we are requesting that the Long-Range Rehabilitation Act 
for our people be extended for a period of 10 years in which to provide an ade- 
quate health program. An attachment to a more lengthy report which we will 
present to you itemizes, by priority, construction projects needed to provide an 
adequate health program. These are summarized as follows: 

1. Construction of 452 housing units: 


en NN i a a a re art 50 
Ia TR PIO 2 Sat ee a a er et 47 
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2. Improvement and hard surfacing of airstrips located at Tuba City, Kayenta, 
Chinle, Ganado in Arizona; and Shiprock and Crownpoint, in New Mexico. 


3. Construction of 130-bed hospital under Public Law 85-151 (location to be 
determined). 


4. Alterations and improvements: 
(a) Fort Defiance: ” 
(1) Operating suite. 
(2) Outpatient department. 
(3) Drainage, grading, and paving of area. 
(4) Kitchen. 
(5) Install standby power generator. 
(6) Replace heating plant. 
(6) Crownpoint: 
(1) Outpatient department. 
(2) Grounds. 
(3) Install heating plant. 
(c) Tuba City: (1) Grounds. 
(d@) Shiprock: (1) Install standby power generator. 
(e) Tohatchi: (1) Install heating plant. 
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(f) Chinle: (1) Install heating plant. 
(g) Winslow: (1) Grounds. 
5. Construction of maintenance shops, garages, warehouses at Fort Defiance, 
Crownpoint, Gallup, Tohatchi, and Ganado. 
6. Demolish decrepit and inadequate quarters and buildings at Fort Defiance, 
Crownpoint, Shiprock, Tohatchi, Chinle, Tuba City, and Winslow. 
7. Construct a large health center at Ganado (alternate proposal: hospital 
of 80 beds under Public Law 85-151). 
8. Construct 34 field health clinics : 


Aneth Nazlini Navajo Mountain 
Laupp Ramah Alamo 
Lukachukai Wide Ruins Mariano Lake 
Rough Rock Lake Valley Seba Delkai 
Cedar Ridge Denshotso Canoncito 
Toadlena Red Mesa Dennebito 
Thoreau Mexican Hat Steamboat 
Tolani Lake Shonto Huerfano 
Dileon Cheechilgeetho Fort Wingate 
Glen Canyon Cameron Borrego Pass 
Torreon Red Rock 

Pine Springs Greasewood 


Mrs. ANNIE WAUNAKA, 
Chairman, Tribal Health Committee, Navajo Tribal Council. 


SCHOOLS 


The Navajo Tribe agrees in principle with the program outlined under item 
No. 12 (Education). However, the Navajo people want junior and senior 
high schools for children ages 13 to 18 years to be located on the reservation in 
nearer proximity to the homes but not necessarily within the home areas. A 
comprehensive study is now underway which will reveal more specific informa- 
tion with regard to this need as it relates to locations on the reservation, number 
of students, type of schools, etc. 

ROADS 


Many additional schoolbus routes are needed in order to increase the number 
of day school students and to decrease the number for which dormitories are 
necessary. It is recommended that 166 miles of roads be improved for public 
school buses and 450 miles of new or rebuilt roads be programed to serve 
Bureau of Indian Affairs schools. 

Good access roads and main bus routes should be provided to the Navajo 
communities of Canoncito, Alamo, and Ramah. This can roughly be estimated 
at 15 miles of access road and 50 miles of bus routes. 

It is false economy to build roads which soon become rutted and sometime 
impassable due to lack of maintenance funds. This is an ever-present problem. 
Adequate funds should be appropriated to maintain the road system. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION AND RANGE IMPROVEMENT 


The Navajo Tribe desires to place special emphasis on the need for additional 
soil and moisture conservation measures. Grazing lands long have been the 
sole source of income for many Navajos and must continue to supply subsistence 
income for a substantial portion of the total Indian population. The estimated 
capital cost of the soil and moisture conservation work which can be effectively 
carried out during the next 5 years is estimated at $10 million. The program 
should not, of course, cease at the end of 5 years, since the protection of land 
against erosion must continue indefinitely. 


AIRSTRIPS 


The Krug report recommended an expenditure of $1 million for air transport 
facilities. Only limited funds have ever been authorized for such a program. 
The tribe and certain industries operating on the reservation have constructed 
crude landing strips. To speed patients to hospitals from remote areas, to 
properly patrol the forest areas by air and to meet other travel emergencies, 
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adequate air facilities are required. The tribe recommends the construction 
of 8 all-weather high-type landing strips to serve the hospitals and 25 lower 
standard strips to serve health clinics. 


HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Paramount in planning for industrial development, vocational and training 
job placement is the need for accurate knowledge of the characteristics of the 
reservation population including data relating to census, employment experience, 
educational level and degree of acculturation. We lack this basic information. 
The tribe recommends that this vital information be assembled by specialists 
through contracts with universities and other qualified organizations. 


IMPROVEMENT OF RESERVATION HOUSING 


The trend of the past 10 years has been toward community development on 
the reservation, especially in conjunction with newly established industries. 
Haphazard growth under substandard conditions has created health and other 
problems. It is imperative that steps be taken to foster orderly development, 
some aspects of which will require legislation. Specifically, the Navajo Tribe 
should be authorized to establish a tribal housing authority empowered, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, to withdraw areas of tribal land 
for subdivision development. The tribe must be permitted to grant or create 
such an estate as will enable the members of the tribe and other employees of 
the commercial and industrial operations on the reservation to secure the benefits 
of FHA financing and other long-term Federal fiscal assistance. In this regard 
it is recommended that eligible purchasers receive restricted title designed to 
preclude resale to nonmembers of the tribe, and that leases to nonmembers be 
negotiated for periods up to 99 years. 

Section 7 of Public Law 474, 81st Congress, authorized the Navajo Tribe 
to appropriate, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, tribal funds 
on deposit in the Treasury of the United States for use in the implementation of 
tribal programs. This power has been basic to the far-reaching programs 
financed and executed by the tribe in recent years, including water development, 
law enforcement, the higher education scholarship program and many others. 
In most instances approved programs fill gaps to provide necessary services or 
facilities for which nontribal funds are not available. 

Fortunately, the development of certain reservation resources during the past 
decade has increased the amount of capital available to the tribe and made pro- 
gram expansion possible. However, the amount of such capital is limited, and 
anticipated annual income in the future is not expected to exceed $15 million per 
year. Therefore, although the tribe is willing to continue to match federally 
appropriated funds in some instances and bear a portion of or the total cost of 
programs in other instances, there will be a continuing need for Federal appro- 
priations to finance major programs and undertakings such as education, health, 
roads, industrial development, etc. 

A result of the long-range program and the requirement of cooperative plan- 
ning with the Indian people is that the Navajo Tribe, through its elected leaders, 
has learned the value and something of the methods of social and economic 
planning. Within the period of the first 10-year rehabilitation program, as the 
tribe has acquired income from its governing body it has exercised caution, yet a 
growing skill, in the managing of finances. 

The Navajo Tribe has a grateful heart. We recognize the lofty ideals of the 
Congress in providing us with Federal assistance. We pledge our continued 
cooperation in the unfinished task that lies ahead. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., February 1, 1960. 
Hon. Ciinton P. ANDERSON, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear CLINT: While the meeting between the Navajo delegation and the: joint 
House and Senate committee on January 29 was concerned primarily with the 
problem of legislation in this Congress, it seemed to me that members of the 
committee would be greatly interested in the enclosed copy of the resolution 
passed by the Navajo Tribal Council on January 14. 
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As you know, there has been criticism of the fact that under the Supreme 
Court decision in Lee v. Williams (79 S. Ct. 269, Jan. 12, 1959), there could be 
no punishment for violations of the election laws on the Navajo Indian Reser- 
vation even though the Navajos would have the affirmative advantages of voting 
for State and Federal officials. While this has long been true it has lately given 
rise to hostile legislation proposed in Arizona, especially by one State Senator 
Morrow, who is distinguished for his hostility to Indians in that State. 

The attitude of the Navajos toward this problem is quite different and far 
more constructive. This resolution authorizes negotiations with State officials 
to work out a cooperative pattern for the conduct of elections so that the Navajo 
Tribe would bear its proportion of the expense and the Navajos would learn un- 
der the instruction of State officials to participate in the management of elections 
on the reservation. The legal department has under study the adoption of the 
principal provisions of the State law, including punitive measures, in expectation 
of the adoption of such measures by the Navajo Tribal Council as a matter of 
law on the reservation to be enforced in the Navajo courts. This would, of 
course, be accompanied by invitations to all candidates to come on the reserva- 
tion and speak to the voters there in the normal course of their campaigns. 

With an area as vast and problems as complex as those on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion in relation to surrounding State governments, this and other steps which 
have been taken by the Navajo Tribe to attain to a better understanding of, and 
practice in administration and enforcement, constitute far more sound and 
practicable steps than any sudden extension of civil and criminal jurisdiction 
under Public Law 280 for which the States would have neither the facilities 
nor the financial means of extending them, and for which the Navajos would 
lack comprehension and experience. 

I believe this resolution represents a great step forward in reaching out for 
cooperation of the States and seeking to share the responsibilities as well as 
the advantages of participation in elections. It seemed to me that your committee 
should know of this development and possibly include it in the record of your 
hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 


NorMAN M. LIrTrerr, 
General Counsel, the Navajo Tribe. 


RESOLUTION OF THE NAVAJO TRIBAL COUNCIL 


COOPERATION WITH STATE AND LOCAL OFFICIALS IN THE CONDUCT OF STATE ELECTIONS 
ON THE NAVAJO RESERVATION ; ELECTION CODES 

Whereas: 

1. The Navajos value highly and appreciate deeply the privilege of exercising 
the voting rights of citizenship in the States of Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah, 
and it is in the best interests of the tribe and of the States concerned for Navajos 
residing in that portion of the Navajo Reservation embraced within State 
boundaries to receive instructions and to participate to the extent possible in 
State elections wherever held on the reservation under the instructions of and in 
cooperation with State officials conducting said elections. 

2. The Navajo Tribe hereby expresses its willingness to bear its proper share 
of the cost of conducting that portion of Federal, State, and local elections held 
on the Navajo Reservation and desires to negotiate agreements with State or 
local election officials in respect to arranging ways and means of effecting tribal 


collaboration with them in receiving advice, instructions, and participation by 
Navajos in the conduct of elections. 


Now, therefore be it resolved, That— 

1. The chairman of the Navajo Tribal Council be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and directed to seek collaboration with officials of the States of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Utah, having supervision and direction of elections, concerning ways 
and means of assuring Navajo participation in the conduct of State, local, and 
Federal elections held within the Navajo Reservation, and to reach agreement 
with said State or local officials, or both, upon any reasonable basis to be nego- 
tiated, for paying a fair share of the costs of elections held on the reserva- 
tion, provided that qualified Navajos are permitted to cooperate and assist in 
the conduct of said elections under the instruction of the said State officials to 
the end that the mechanics and practices of conducting and regulating the holding 


¢ elections in accordance with the law may be learned and fully understood by 
Navajos. 
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2. The Navajo Tribal Council hereby requests and authorizes the chairman 
to appoint a permanent committee on elections to (@) consider and recommend 
to the council plans for cooperation with State and local officials in conducting 
State and Federal elections on the reservation and any proposed agreements 
which may be reached in respect thereto; and (0b) consider and recommend 
to the council adoption of an election code or codes for the conduct of such 
State and Federal elections with appropriate enforcement provisions and penal- 
ties enforceable against Indians in the Navajo courts. 

3. The chairman and the election committee are requested to report at the 
earliest practicable date to any succeeding council meeting such cooperative ar- 
rangement as may be made with State officials, and the estimated costs of 
Navajo participation, including the purchase of any needed equipment, and all 
incidental costs, to the end that the council may appropriate funds needed, and 
modify, approve, or ratify any such proposed agreement. 


x 








